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TREASURE TROVE. 


MERY heavy rains in the up- 
country,” the newspapers had 

; been saying for some days; 

=a [ once, the newspapers were cor- 
rect in their intelligence. There had 
been exceedingly heavy rains in the up- 
country—rains that made all the pro- 
prietors of bottom-land corn quake to 
their very souls—but even the heaviest 
of rains do not last forever; and one af- 
ternoon, the up-country was delighted 
to see that bow of promise span the sky, 
which spanned it once after a much 
longer deluge; and was relieved to feel 
that, for the present at least, its anxiety 
was atanend. The month was August; 
and the rainbow was followed by such 
weather as only August sometimes gives 
—bright as June and mellow as Septem- 
ber. ‘Two days of this weather reduced 
the little River Y——, which, during 
“‘the freshet,” had looked grand, al- 
most Mississippian, in its turbid roll, to 
very much its usual size and somewhat 
sluggish flow. A familiar eye could in- 
deed perceive that it was still above the 
usual high water mark—in common 
_ parlance, still “swimming.” Butit did 
not look so to a horseman who rode leis- 


urely down to its brink, at a place called 
Alston’s Ford, one afternoon towards 
sunset. After pausing a moment to 
look scrutinizingly at the ‘‘ water marks” 
on the trees that lined the banks at each 
side of the road, he was about to ride in, 
when he was startled by a sudden ad- 
dress from the other side of the stream. 

‘* Take care, sir! Don’t try the ford. 
It is dangerous!” said a voice strong as 
a man’s, yet clear as a woman’s; and 
the stranger, looking across the narrow 
water, saw a picture that reminded him 
of Una and her lion. A girl was stand- 
ing on the river bank, near a live-oak, 
with one hand resting on the head of a 
large Newfoundland dog beside her, and 
the red sunshine casting a perfect aur- 
eole of glory about her head. She did 
not reach more than the medium height 
of her sex, and was very slenderly fash- 
ioned, which made more effective the 
contrast with the magnificent animal 
whose size and beauty might have ren- 
dered him a fit subject for the pencil of 
Landseer. As she stood upright, her 
hand was laid without effort on his head, 
and her fingers twined themselves in and 
out about his silken. curls, there was 
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something leonine about his attitude, as 
with ears back, and tail drooped, he 
stood, looking first up to her face, and 
then out over the river. The person 
whom she had warned—a young man 
with a very willful expression of face— 
started, and stared at her a little curi- 
ously as she advanced to the edge of the 
water and repeated her caution in a 
highly elevated key. 

‘“‘There has been a flood, and the 
river is not yet low enough to be safely 
forded.” 

The gentleman—such he seemed— 
lifted his hat as he shouted in return, 
**It does not look high.” 

‘¢ He can’t know anything about it, if 
he thinks so,” said she to the dog; then 
answered the stranger, ‘‘It is swim- 
ming.” 

“©, if that is all, I can swim my 
horse.” 


“You had better not try. The cur- 


rent is stronger than it looks. You can 
never do it.” 

He disengaged his feet from the stir- 
rups, and folded them up over the 
horse’s neck, in a manner which aston- 
ished the young lady, who had never 
before seen the feat of swimming a river, 
performed by a horseman who did not 
choose to get at all wet. It was nothing 
unusual, probably, with the rider, for 
his horse manifested no surprise or un- 
easiness at the proceeding; but stood 
quietly enough while he arranged him- 
self comfortably. He seemed to be in a 
little difficulty about the disposition of 
some article which he held in his hand, 
and made one or two attempts to stow 
it away safely before he succeeded in do- 
ing so. What this article was the girl, 
watching his motions with great interest, 
could not distinguish; but she finally 
saw him button his coat half way up 
from the waist, and deposit whatever it 
was in the impromptu pocket thus form- 
ed, Then he shortened his rein, spoke 
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to the horse, and the latter, with a snort, 
took the water gallantly. A few feet 
from the bank brought him beyond his 
depth ; and the girl involuntarily clasped 
her hands as she saw the animal’s body 
sink suddenly from view—his head and 
the rider perched on his back alone re- 
maining visible. But she was reassured 
on perceiving that these two objects ad- 
vanced steadily toward her. The horse 
swam beautifully. With his head turn- 
ed a little upstream, he scarcely yielded 
at all to the current, but kept a direct 
course across; while the man sat as 
composedly as possible in his apparently 
ticklish position—dividing his attention 
between the business of directing the 
motions of his horse somewhat, and 
gazing at the young lady and dog who 
were so eagerly watching him. Occu- 
pied thus, he forgot ‘to bestow due no- 
tice upon the continued safety of the ar- 
ticle which he had put in his bosom. It 
was a sketch-book; and as it had been 
placed with the closed end downward, it 
slipped lower and lower, and more and 
more toward the side, all unperceived 
by its owner, until he was suddenly and 
very disagreeably surprised by feeling it 
slide from between his coat and waist- 
coat, and splash into the water. It 
opened as it fell, resting flat upon the 
surface immediately by his side; and, 
forgetting for the moment, his unanchor- 
ed position upon the horse’s back, he 
bent hastily to seize it, lost his balance, 
and went head foremost into the river. 
As he was a tolerable swimmer, and 
was now but a few yards distant from the 
bank of the stream, the mishap would 
probably have been confined to a thor- 
oug wetting and the loss of his sketch- 
book, (which eluded his hand and floated 
off slowly down stream), had it not been 
that he still, in falling, retained his hold 
of the bridle-rein, and took the horse’s 
head under water along with him. 
Frightened and half strangling, the ani- 
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mal struggled wildly, striking out with 
his feet in all directions. One blow dis- 
abled the left shoulder of the rider, para- 
lyzing the muscles of the arm, so that 
the hand relaxed its grasp upon the rein. 
The horse pulled himself free ; and get- 
ting his head above the surface, made 
instantly for land, even while convulsive- 
ly snorting and sneezing the water from 
his nostrils; and as he did so, another 
blow of one of his hind feet came with 
sufficient force against the still submerg- 
ed head of his rider, to produce tempo- 
rary insensible. The two anxious specta- 
tors of the scene—for the dog seemed as 
keenly interested as his mistress—saw 
the horse come up and again move 
shoreward. Of the man there was no 
sign fora moment; but then there was 
a ruffling of the water, not twenty feet 
from where they stood, and part ot a 
man’s arm appeared for an instant, again 
disappearing. . Waiting for no signal 
from his mistress, the dog with a single 
bound was in the water, and diving fear- 
lessly, seized some part of the drowning 
man’s clothing. He was a very power- 
ful animal, but even in still water the 
weight of a man’s body is great. Here 
there was a current, though, fortunately, 
not a strong one. The dog breasted it 
with unflinching resolution, and drag- 
ged his burden laboredly along. But 
his mistress, watching him with all her 
heart in her eyes, saw that he could not 
sustain the weight much longer. She 
knew that even if she commanded him 
to drop it, he would not do so; that the 
instinct for preserving life was stronger 
in that faithful breast, than the instinct 
of obedicnce—just now at least. And 
could she give such a command? The 
man must certainly drown if not rescued 
from his present position. Her resolu- 
tion was taken. ‘‘ Keep up, dear fel- 
low! I am coming!” she cried to the 
dog; and rushed impulsively to meet 
him. She had not far to go; had, in 
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fact, scarcely lost bottom, before, grop- 
ing in the turbid waters, she caught the 
man’s figure, and zealously assisted by 
the dog, half swimming and half wading, 
she succeeded in drawing the leaden 
weight to the bank. It required, then, 
the utmost exertion of her own strength 
and that of her canine assistant united, 
to land their prize. Once or twice the 
body almost slipped from the failing 
hold of their overstrained muscles. 

‘God help us!” exclaimed the girl, 
in a half despairing tone. ‘‘O, Royal, 
we must save him now. Pull, fellow, 
pull!” 

And Royal pulled with all his might; 
while she herself, kneeling waist deep in 
the water just at the edge ot the bank, 
pushed the senseless body before her. 
‘*If we can only get his head out of the 
water !” she cried again. And finally 
they succeeded in accomplishing this 
much. After an effort of strength, which 
would in any less desperate exigence 
have been utterly impossible to her, she 
found herself sitting exhausted on the 
ground beside the limp and insensible 
form of the stranger, which lay half in 
and half out of the water—for while his 
head and shoulders rested on terra firma, 
the shallow red current rippled slowly 
over his feet. 

As soon as the girl could move at all, 
she put her finger to the man’s wrist, to 
see if his pulse yet beat, but could not 
perceive that it did. Then she laid her 
hand on his heart, and fancied that she 
felt a faint throbbing. But, as she re- 
membered, her hands were at once so 
chill and numb, that their sense of touch 
was not perhaps to be relied on. “I 
don’t think he can be dead! We have 
saved him, Royal!” and she turned to 
the dog, who, panting and dripping, 
crouched beside her. ‘‘ Go to the house 
and bring somebody,” she said. ‘‘ Make 
haste.” ° 

The dog needed no second bidding, 
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but was off at once, while his mistress 
remained with the stranger whom chance 
had thrown thus unexpectedly upon her 
hands. She knelt by him quite motion- 
less, save that every now and then she 
telt his pulse, or chafed one of the re- 
laxed hands; and although the attitude 
was a very tiring one, she did not seem 
restless or impatient, and only smiled 
once when she looked up and saw that 
the horse which had succeeded in gain- 
ing the bank, was standing there gazing 
about him, with an almost buman expres- 
sion of bewilderment and uncertainty. 
Some time elapsed before she turned her 
head with an exclamation of relief. 
‘*They are coming,” she said, half 


aloud, and bent down to listen if the 
heart was yet beating. When she raised 
her face, footsteps on the road were 
very audible, and the next moment 
Royal bounded forward, followed by two 


servants. 

** De Lord!” said the first one, falling 
back a step in surprise at the sight be- 
fore him. ‘If it aint Miss Mildred and 
a dead man !” 

Miss Mildred smiled a little as she rose 
to her feet. 

**T don’t believe he is dead, Jack,” 
she said. ‘‘Come and see what you 
think. Peyton, is that you? Did Royal 
tell you?” 

** Yes, ’m,” answered the other, who 
was staring open-mouthed, first at ‘ the 
dead man,” and then at the dripping 
raiment of his young mistress. ‘*‘ Yes, 
’m. Me and Uncle Jack was workin’ in 
the garden, and he jumped de fence, 
and give us no peace tell we come.” 

**For massy’s sake, Miss Mildred,” 
broke in Jack; ‘‘ surely, Ma’am, you 
aint been in de river?” 

** A little way,” said she, shaking her- 
self and laughing. ‘‘It is very cold, I can 
tell you, Jack; and that poor fellow had 
a terrible bath. Bring him along be- 
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tween you, and I will go and have things 
prepared.” 

She laid her hand on Royal’s head, 
and the two walked away together— 
more like Una and her lion than ever, 
as they vanished from sight on the home- 
ward way. 

For a man whose last sensation had 
been that of being precipitated with 
overwhelming force into the midst of a 
surging stream, it was quite a pleasant 
contrast to wake to consciousness in a 
large airy chamber, where the mid-day 
light was toned to softness by green Ve- 
netian blinds, where the furniture was of 
handsome _ old-fashioned mahogany, 
where a dozen trifles of engravings, 
vases, books, etcetera, proved a not cum- 
mon degree of refinement, and where a 
kind-faced old lady in a white cap sat 
knitting near one of the windows, while 
a little darkey was perched by the bed 
with a large feather fan, which he waved 
to and fro over the startled eyes that 
opened upon him. 

The stranger glanced round, and took 
in all the piccure, feeling very much the 
while as if he had undergone one of the 
magical transformations of the Arabian 
Nights. Then he looked again at the 
little darkey, who stopped fanning, and 
also looked at him, and propounded only 
one question : 

** How did I get out of the river ?” 

The little fellow opened his mouth, 
but instead of answering, he only cried: 

‘* Missis !” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, and she 
laid down her knitting, and stepped for- 
ward, 

When she came to the foot of the bed, 
she saw that her patient had recovered 
at least a partial knowledge of things and 
persons, so she smiled quite benignly. 

**Do you want anything, sir?” she 
asked. ‘I am glad to see that you are 
better.” 
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‘¢T want to know how I got out of the 
river,” said the gentleman, indulging 
himself in a prolonged stare at her. 

She smiled again. 

“You were brought out bya New- 
foundland dog and a young lady,” she 
answered. ‘‘I think you had better be 
content with that much information at 
present. How do you feel ?” 

“‘Better—except that my shoulder 
hurts.” 

‘The doctor says it is badly bruised. 
But I think you were fortunate to get off 
so well.” 

““¥es; I am sure of it,” said the 
stranger slowly; for he recalled very vi- 
vidly the position in which he had left 
himself last. ‘A young lady warned 
me not to tempt the ford,” he went on. 
**Was she the young lady who rescued 
me?” 

‘* She was the one.” 


“But my horse—” 


“Ts safe. He swam out and was 
caught by a servant.” 

‘* And where am I? Pardon me, but 
you seem so kind, that I should like to 
know.” 

“You are in the house of Miss Al- 
ston, and my name is Mrs. Ryde—that 
is all. I think you had better be quiet 
now. The doctor will be here soon, and 
you can ask him anything else you want 
to know.” 

‘*But I would like—” 

Mrs. Ryde laid her finger on her lips. 
‘Nothing more,” she said; and to re- 
move temptation out of his way, she 
took herself from the foot of the bed, and 
went off again to the window. 

The next day Royal was brought in to 
see his rescued prize, and quite dis- 
graced himself by growling at the hand 
which patted him. ‘Royal, Royal, 
what do you mean, sir?” cried Mrs. 
Ryde, while the stranger laughed and 
threw himself back on his pillows. 
‘* Royal is not magnanimous,” he said; 
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‘* but if I were once up—dogs don’t fancy 
aman in bed, you know—I could soon 
make him like me. It is to be wondered 
whether Miss Alston will regard me with 
the same disapprobation.” 

It was not very long before this doubt 
was solved. In a few days Mr. Gerald 
Martin—for such he announced his name 
to be—was well enough to make a des- 
cent to the drawing-room, and meet the 
mistress of the house, the hospitality of 
which he had been enjoying. It was 
just before dinner, and Mrs. Ryde, (who 
was Miss Alston’s companion and chape- 
rone), brought him in with quite a little 
glow of triumph. 

‘Here is my patient, Mildred,” she 
said; and Mildred, who was standing by 
the centre table, came forward with ex- 
tended hand, and the quiet grace of a 
born gentlewoman. 

*“‘Tam glad to see you down at last, 
Mr. Martin,” she said. ‘‘I hope you 
are well again.” 

‘* Partially so, at least,” answered Mr. 
Martin, bending over the hand with a 
very defere:.tial air. ‘‘ Thanks to your 
kind hospitality, I have recovered suffici- 
ently to give myself the pleasure I have 
been eagerly desiring—that of thanking 
you for your intrepid efforts in my be- 
half.” 

‘* Since you have recovered, I am very 
willing to be thanked,” said she, smil- 
ing; ‘‘but in truth, my dear Royal 
alone deserves yor'r acknowledgments. 
He was intrepid. He went for you into 
the stream—but I only ventured a little 
way from the’ bank.” 

**Do you think I have forgotten what 
the current was two feet from the bank ?” 
he asked, with a shudder. ‘‘ Anda wo- 
man !—Miss Alston, you must let me be 
grateful to the last day of my life, that 
you had the courage of a man.” 

She laughed slightly. 

“‘T think that in emergencies most 
women have the samé,” she replied. 
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‘¢ Pray sit dowa—you seem quite weak.” 

He sank down readily enough into the 
chair she drew forward; and then, as 
he leaned back, he looked intently at the 
girl who was still standing before him— 
the girl about whose appearance and 
manner there was such a strange and 
entire absence of that self-consciousness 
which mars the beauty of so many of her 
sex, as it would mar the beauty of a very 
Helen. 

She was not beautiful—she was not 
even pretty—judged by the standard of 
red and white; but there was a subdued 
and exquisite ‘‘toning” about her that 
can hardly be described by words. It 
pervaded every line of her slender, 
graceful figure, every feature of her pale, 
earnest face, every glance of her large, 
thoughtful eyes. It made the absence 
of coloring tints and symmetrical out- 
lines a mere thing of naught to any 
glance that was keen enough to pierce 
below the surface, and mark the fineness 
of spiritual beauty which shone through 
this outer garment, like ‘‘the lamp of 
naptha in the alabaster vase,” making 
lovely that which nature had made 
plain. Looking at her, it would have 
been hard not to think of 


‘the angel face 
That makes a sunshine in a shady place ;” 


and harder yet not to feel that fair and 
fragile as this woman looked, she was 
strong with more than ordinary strength, 
to conquer and to endure; strong with 
the rare strength which enables its pos- 
sessor to live, and, if need be, die alone; 
and strong, above all, with the strength 
to prove victor over the only enemy 
worth counting—herself. 

On her side, she, too, examined ra- 
ther curiously, though less directly, the 
stranger thus cast by chance into her life. 
He was decidedly handsome, and al- 
most boyish in appearance; though, on 
looking closely at the face, she saw that 
more years had passed over it than were 
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a gentleman, plainly—no one of good 
blood themselves can ever mistake that 
—and had the air of one whose life has 
been spent among social rather than 
pastoral surroundings. She did not 
analyze then, and certainly she never 
analyzed afterwards, in what the pecu- 
liar attraction of the face consisted; but 
a peculiar attraction it did posses, inde- 
pendently of its well-cut features, and 
soft fair hair. It was a wonderfully 
changeable face—perhaps that was the 
secret—a face that varied from one ex- 
treme of expression to the other, twenty 
times in a minute; that had a sort of 
curtain which was continually rising and 
falling over it, and a multitude of lines 
about the brow, that came and went like 
magic. A face altogether that was not 
ordinary by any means, but which would 
scarcely have prepossessed liking in peo- 
ple too old to be swayed by the tint of 
an eye or the shape of a nose. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Ryde sat 
down to her knitting, and from knitting 
passed very soon and very placidly to 
nodding, while, as ‘‘ the sun went down 
behind the western hill to die,” and the 
evening shadows began to lengthen, 
Miss Alston asked her guest if he felt 
well enough to walk to the river and 
look at the scene of his escape. He 
willingly acceded, and drawing aside the 
curtain of the window near which they 
sat, the young lady stepped out on the 
piazza. 

‘* We need not wake Mrs. Ryde,” she 
said. ‘‘Let us leave her to peaceful 
slumbers. I always walk in the evening; 
and Royal knowsit. See! he is waiting 
for me.” 

The dog, who was lying on the steps, 
bounded forward as she spoke, and she 
bent down to caress him in her usual 


way. 


“So this is my preserver, is it?” said 
Martin. ‘‘I must not forgethim. Here, 
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sir. Wen’t you speak to me now? 
S—oh !” 

It was very easy to say S—oh, but it 
was by no means so easy to ingratiate 
himself into Royal’s good graces; for as 
he, too, bent down and laid his hand on 
the broad noble head, the dog did a 
thing which was almost unexampled in 
his life—he not only growled, but he 
showed his teeth in a formidable grin. 

“¢ Royal, I am ashamed of you !” cried 
his mistress; but she laughed despite 
her tone—while the gentleman drew 
back discomfitted, and it seemed a little 
piqued. 

**He is wonderfully ill-natured to 
me,” he said. ‘I wonder if he has not 
forgiven me the cold bath I cost him.” 

“And he never was ill-natured be- 
fore,” said Miss Alston. ‘‘It is strange; 
but I hope he will get over it. Come, 
Royal, are you going to stay at home 
because Mr. Martin is along?” 

Royal signified that he had no such 
intention by coming with her; but it 
was quite slowly and reluctantly; and he 
evinced his steady disapproval of the vi- 
sitor, by keeping away from his side, 
and indulging in a menacing growl if 
their paths crossed even for a moment. 
Poor Royal! He had to submit to find 
himself and his ill-humor ignored very 
completely; for it was not to be sup- 
posed that a young lady and young gen- 
tleman would walk along on a summer 
evening with nothing better to talk of 
than a dog’s caprice; and after a while, 
as it chanced, Mr. Martin began to tell 
his hostess who and what he was. 

“I think you ought to know,” he 
said, ‘‘ since you have been so kind. I 
am a gentleman—but, like Cesario, my 
birth is much above my fortunes, for I 
am as poor as Job, and I came up into 
your beautiful hill country on a mere 
sketching tour.” 

** You are an artist, then ?” 

He laughed bitterly. 
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“T dabble in paints, and make a little 
money at it; but I might better describe 
myself an artisan than an artist. I have 
some talent, but no genius; and I do 
the drudge-work of the profession—that 
is all.” 

‘*You are very young. You can not 
tell yet what you may be.” 

‘IT am not so very young. I 
thirty.” 

** Indeed !” 

She could not help looking at him in 
surprise; but the surprise abated some- 
what after the look; for she caught a 
sudden expression of the changing face, 
which showed that he told the truth. 
They walked along in silence for a min- 
ute, and then Martin spoke again. 

**Don’t think I mean to obtrude my 
private affairs upon you—but it was my 
duty to let you know who you have been 
so hospitably entertaining. I had very 
little idea what an adventure fate was 
preparing for me when I rode down to 
the Y—— that evening.” 

“You remember, however, that I 
warned you not to try the ford. Iam 
sorry to say it—but you were very will- 
ful.” 

*‘Was I? I have always been so, I 
am afraid. And is this the place ?” 

‘* This is it.” 

They paused—beneath the live-oak 
where she had stood that evening—and 
Mr. Martin gazed quite meditatively at 
the river. It was reduced to its ordinary 
appearance now, and seemed very peace- 
ful as it swept smoothly by; but never- 
theless he turned, after a moment, and 
looked wonderingly at his companion. 

‘* And you went out there to rescue a 
stranger who had disregarded your 
warning, and deserved nothing better 
than drowning,” he said. ‘‘ Miss Al- 
ston, your soul must have come down to 
you from the heroic days. People don’t 
do such things now.” 

‘TI thought they did them very often, 
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Mr. Martin; but if you want to make 
me regret that I did not leave you to 
drown, you will pay, or attempt to pay, 
me another compliment on the subject. 
Here is a canoe—if you know how to 
row, and don’t mind getting your feet 
wet, you may take me out into the stream 
and I will show you exactly where Royal 
found you.” 

**T would prefer to know where you 
found me.” 

*‘ You are very ungrateful, then—but 
I will show you that, too. After you 
have seen it, you will appreciate how 
little I deserve your praise.” 

They stepped into the canoe—a mere 
dug-out, and so very rickety that, much 
to his dissatisfaction, Royal was bidden 
to remain behind—and the gentleman 
pulled forward very well, considering his 
weak condition. The two points of in- 
terest were shown, and after he had seen 
the last one, and measured with his eye 
its distance from the bank, he could not 
forbear saying : 

“¢ How well you must swim !” 

‘‘T was taught early,” she answered 
sadly. ‘‘My mother was drowned— 
here in this very river—for want of a lit- 
tle knowledge of swimming; and my 
father taught me the science in my 
childhood. I have been grateful to him 
many times, but never more so than 
when it enabled me to assist Royal in 
saving your your life.” 

She spoke with the frank simplicity 
which characterized everything she said 
or did; and the vainest man alive could 
not have misinterpreted her words. The 
man whom she addressed had faults 
enough, but vanity was not one of them, 
and he understood her perfectly. 

“Yes; you saved my life,” he said, 
pulling slowly toward the shore. “I 
only wish it had been a better one; but 
such as it is, I suppose it was worth sav- 
ing; and I shall always feel to my dying 
day, as if it belonged to you.” 
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She looked up at him with a smile. 

“ That is not necessary. I assure you 
I make no claim upon it.” 

‘* But you have one, nevertheless,” he 
persisted—‘‘ one which neither of us 
could ignore, if we desired to do so. 
Worthless or valuable, we must both 
feel one thing—I was thrown down at 
your feet as treasure trove.” 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Martin 
made his adieux to his kind entertainer, 
and shouldering his knapsack—that is, 
his portfolio—took his departure from 
Mildred Alston’s stately home, to the 
narrow quarters of a best room at a 
farm-house near by. He was received 
very kindly on Miss Alston’s recommen- 
dation; though a guest who offered to 
pay liberal board, and intended to spend 
his time in objectless rambling among 
the hills, was rather a novelty to the 
good people of this primitive region. 
They were philosophical people in the 
main, however, and took the goods the 
gods provided, without troubling them- 
selves with undue inquiry into a matter 
which did not concern them. ‘‘It’sa 
quare notion,” said Widow Brown to 
her friends, ‘‘ but law me ! it don’t hurt 
nobody. He’s a nice, mannerly young 
man, and though he do come in awful 
wet sometimes—from goin’ too fur, and 
bein’ caught in storms—I reckon he 
knows what he’s artur. Any how, it’sa 
great help to me, havin’ him here; for 
the freshet spiled so much of John’s 
corn, and the rheumatiz has gone into 
my right hand so bad, that I can’t do 
any weavin’ now, and times is hard with 
us.” So, on this amicable and mutually 
accommodating footing, matters pro- 
ceeded for some time. Mr. Martin 
came and went, got wet or kept dry at 
his own good pleasure, without let or 
hindrance, until on an evil day, a rumor 
went forth of the rambling gentleman’s 
sketching abilities. Then, from far and 
near, the people flocked in ‘‘to have 
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their picturs took;” and let him go 
where he would, he was sure to be be- 
sieged by eager would-be sitters. For 
awhile he was very obliging, and put 
them down, entirely to their own satis- 
faction; but before long, he found it ab- 
solutely necessary to cry a truce. 

“If I spend my time drawing people, 
I will have no leisure to study nature,” 
he said to Mildred one day, when he had 
been describing his persecutions. ‘‘If 
they were picturesque now, it would be a 
different matter! I don’t mean to be 
ungrateful for their appreciation of my 
abilities; but indeed it seems to me I 
never'saw people as hideous before !” 

“*T expect you never came in contact 
with quite this class before,” she answer- 
ed. 


elsewhere. Some of them, indeed, are 


picturesque even if they are ugly, and I 
think might be made very effective 


figures on canvass. 
not try.” 

He made a petulant motion. 

“‘T have no fancy for genre,” he said. 
“‘ They told me long ago—the critics, I 
mean—that I might succeed in that line 
better than in any other; but I hate it! 
The idea of painting an old woman at a 
well, or a child with a kitten, or a kit- 
chen dresser, or anything of the sort, 
fills me with such disgust, that I want to 
throw down palette and brushes at once. 
It isn’t that I don’t know such things 
have been done, and well done; but 
simply that I was not born to do them.” 

“T thought you said painting was a 
trade and not an art, with you?” 

‘*T say a great many foolish things— 
but I don’t quite mean you to believe 
them all.” 

*“O!” She laughed softly. ‘‘I see! 
you have borrowed a fit of caprice from 
some of your fair sitters. Never mind 
—forget my unpalatable advice, as it 
does not suit you. I know very well that 


I wonder you do 


‘‘They are no uglier here than — 
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‘genius does what it must, and talent 
does what it can.’” 

“Genius !—talent!” he repeated. 
** For heaven’s cake, don’t taunt me with 
my incapacity! You must know that 
there never lived a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water with less of the divine 
afflatus than I have.” 

She looked at him steadily, and a lit- 
tle wistfully. 

**T am very uneducated in the matter 
of art,” she said. ‘‘I can not tell the 
merit of a picture any farther than as its 
beauty or its pathos affects myself; but 
I think you are mistaken. I think you 
are disheartened because your ideal is 
so far beyond your efforts. But do you 
not see for yourself how much better 
this is?—do you not feel what poor pro- 
mise there would be for your future if it 
were not so?” 

“‘T see and I+feel that I am a selfish 
fool to bore you in this way; and that 
you are a comforter who speaks with the 
voice of an angel. You may be right— 
I should not have cared once whether 
you were right or wrong—but now I 
hope that you may be right. By the 
bye, I am going to ask youa great favor 
—a favor so great that I fear you will not 
grant it.” 

‘You may be sure that I will grant 
any thing reasonable.” 

‘But this is very unreasonable—at 
least I am afraid you may think so. In 
one word, there is a conception of a pic- 
ture which torments me night and day, 
and I want your permission to paint it.” 

‘© My permission !” 

‘¢ Necessarily, since you are the sub- 
ject. Ah, I thought you would be sur- 
prised and displeased.” 

Miss Alston had started certainly, but 
she recovered herself the next instant, 
and looked at him with a smile. 

‘*T am surprised,” she said, ‘“‘ for ar- 
tists generally like a beautiful subject ; 
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but I am not displeased. There is no 
reason why you should not do it. How 
do you want to paint me?” 

“‘As Isaw you first, on the river bank, 
with Royal by your side. If I can put 
you on my canvass as you looked to me 
then—it I can embody that ‘calm sim- 
plicity of grace’ which was a revelation 
to me—I will never doubt again that I 
am an artist.” 

“You shall try, at least,’ she said 
warmly; ‘‘ and if you succeed—but then 
I have no doubt of vour success.) When 
will you begin ?” 

“* Now—at once !’"he answered eager- 
ly. “Call Royal, and let us go down 
to the river. I will sketch you under 
the large live-oak.” 

So they went down to the river, and 
he sketched her in Una’s own attitude, 
working with such zest and spirit that he 
even forgot to be cynical about his capa- 
bilities; and when he went back to the 
house, and showed the result of his labor 
to Mrs. Ryde, that good lady gave quite 
a little scream over it. ‘‘O, Mildred, it 
is you, as like as like can be!” she 
cried. ‘‘ Your very face, your very 
figure, and the very way you hold your- 
self. Mr. Martin, how did you ever do 
it so well ?” 

Mr. Martin laughed. ‘It was my 
inspiration, not me, Mrs. Ryde,” he 
said—and he looked at Mildred as he 
said it. 

“Time put his sickle in among the 
days,” and as the golden August weeks 
rolled by, it was amazing how much 
time the young painter managed to 
spend at Mildred Alston’s side. The 
picture was a standing excuse for this; 
since, though he painted it at the farm- 
house, he was of course obliged to draw 
constint inspiration from his subject ; 
and, moreover, needed sittings from 
Royal, who detested him so heartily that 
he would never be quiet in his presenee 
unless his mistress’ hand was on his 
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head. Occasionally, though not very 
often, Miss Alston walked over to the 
farm-house, and sat and talked of crops 
and weaving to Mrs. Brown, while Mar- 
tin dashed in her likeness on his can- 
vass. But even she—who rarely hesi- 
tated to show a very grand disregard of 
the conventionalities—knew this would 
not bear frequent repetition, unless she 
meant to set every gossiping tongue of 
the country-side in motion. She was not 
unaware of the fact that they were in 
motion already—that the whole country 
rang with her exploit, and with the inti- 
macy which followed it—but save in this 
one concession, she Ict the stream of 
gossip pass by totally unheeded. She 
was a girl who had been a mystery to 


. the county at all times, especiaily since 


she reached her majority, and severing 
all connection with the uncle who had 
been her guardian, took the bold step 
of living under her own roof, with only 
a companion of her own sex. But she 
was most of all a mystery just now. 
What did she mean? Could she intend 
to throw herself and her fortune—a for- 
tune on which many social magnates 
were known to look with covetous eyes 
—at the head of an adventurer like this! 
If she meant to do it, there was nobody 
who had the power to place an obstacle 
in her way—the county knew that very 
well—so it held its breath, waiting to see 
whether or no the legend of King Co- 
phetua and the beggar maid was to be 
reversed and modernized, for its benefit. 

Matters certainly began to look. very 
much that way as time went on—so 
much so, indeed, that at last even Mrs. 
Ryde’s eyes were opened, and after con- 
siderable deliberation, she hesitatingly 
prepared to sound her young charge on 
the subject. 

‘Don’t you think that Mr. Martin 
comes here very often, Mildred?” she 
asked, one day, after Mr. Martin had 
justtaken his departure. ‘ Of course he 
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is very pleasant, and [ like him exceed- 
ingly, but—but are you not afraid people 
will begin to talk?” 

“¢ People talk about everything,” said 
Mildred quietly. ‘‘ If I stopped to con- 
sider them, I would never do anything. 
I would live at home like a recluse, and 
then they would talk about that.” 

‘But this is different, dear. I don’t 
want to vex or worry you; but a girl 
should be very careful how she is talked 
about in this way, Mildred.” 

“In what way ?” asked Mildred, look- 
ing up half laughingly. But then she 
saw the anxiety on her old friend’s face, 
and stopped short. ‘‘ You talk of wor- 
rying me,” she said kindly, ‘‘ but it 
seems to me it is I who am worrying 
you. Why should you object to Mr. 
Martin’s visits? Is he not very pleasant? 
And as for what people say, you may be 
sure of one thing, I will never give 


them an opportunity to say any harm of 
me.” 
‘“‘Harm!” repeated the old lady. 


“‘I’'m not afraid of that. Howcould I 
be? But, Mildred, don’t you know that 
if you go on in this way, they will say 
you mean to marry Mr. Martin?” 

“¢ Well—and what if they do say so?” 

“What if——.” Mrs. Ryde broke 
down, and stared at the speaker in blank 
astonishment. For the first time an ac- 
tual and tangible apprehension flashed 
across her. Was the girl in earnest? 
Did she really mean anything half so 
mad as this ? 

‘*My dear,” she cried, ‘‘ how—how 
can you talk so! Of course it matters a 
great deal what they say, and you should 
consider. A girl like you, and an or- 
phan besides, should be very careful 
how she gives cause for gossip. O, my 
dear, you don’t—you can’t mean that 
you really would marry Mr. Martin!” 

She looked at Mildred with such trem- 
bling eagerness, that Mildred came over 
and kissed her. 
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“Yes, dear Mrs. Ryde,” she said 
quietly, ‘‘1 mean that.” 

Now, when Mildred said ‘“‘I mean 
that,” everybody who knew her knew 
that argument was at anend. Not that 
she was one of the obstinate people who 
shut their ears to reason as immovably 
fast as if they were stocks or stones ; but 
simply that she rarely made up her mind 
without weighing every side of a ques- 
tion, and having once made it up, rarely 
saw Causé to change it. Mrs. Ryde was 
as much shocked as a decorous old lady 
of three score could well have been ; but 
she felt at once that the resolution thus 
declared, was planted on a rock, and she 
wasted no useless strength against it. 
She only folded her hands, in a sort of 
hopeless despair, and said: 

**My dear, I am very sorry to hear 
it !” 

‘* Sorry to hear it !” repeated Mildred, 
and she knelt down so as to bring her 
young face on a level with the old one. 
‘* Sorry to hear that I have found some 
one at last who loves me, and whom I 
can love with all the strength which God 
gave me? Sorry that I can never be 
desolate, never be lonely, never be cold 
and hard with the coldness and hardness 
of isolation? Sorry! O, Mrs. Ryde, 
you were my mother’s friend before you 
were mine. Don’t tell me you are sorry 
that I have found happiness at last !” 

The old woman looked at her with a 
sudden rush of those tears which come 
as readily to the eyes of age, as they 
come heavily and burningly to those of 
youth. The desolate orphanhood of the 
girl rose before her; the isolation of 
heart and life which had been her por- 
tion from earliest childhood; and she 
could not bring herself to warn, as per- 
haps she should have warned. 

‘*No, dear, I am not sorry,” she said. 
“T am very glad, if—if you think you 
have chosen well. But O, Mildred, 
consider. You know him so little! He 
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is—forgive me, my love—but he is so 
unfit for you.” 

**Unfit for me! How?” 

“* Are you not a great heiress, and is 
he not ——?” 

Mildred laid her hand gently but firm- 
ly on her lips. 

“¢ You must not say that—at least not 
to me,” she interrupted. ‘I know the 
world counts things that way, but we 
should know better. What has my 
wealth ever brought me in the past, but 
weariness and care? What does it bring 
me in the present but that the man I 
love holds back and is awed on account 
of it.” 

‘¢ Then Mr. Martin has not yet asked 
you to marry him?” cried Mrs. Ryde, 
with a sudden gleam of hope. 

‘No; he remembers that I am an 
heiress and heis a painter. But he will 
speak before long—I am sure of that.” 

**My dear !”—Mrs. Ryde had been 
reared in the old school of manners, and 
this cool mode of discussing a proposal 
before it was made, rather shocked her 
—‘‘ My dear, it seems to me it is hardly, 
hardly maidenly to talk like this. If I 
were you, I would wait until Mr. Martin 
did speak.” 

‘* Yes, if I were one of the happy girls 
who have parents and brothers and a 
host of friends to look after their happi- 
ness, I might do so,” said Mildred, a 
little bitterly ; ‘‘but as it is, I can not 
2fford to play coy propriety. I have to 
think and act for myself. Don’t judge 
me hardly, Mrs. Ryde,” and she looked 
very wisfully into the kind blue eyes that 
gazed sadly at her—‘‘I am not situated 
like other girls, you know; and so I can 
not behave like them. Besides, it seems 
to me, that there is a very absurd exag- 
g¢ération of maidenliness—a clutching at 
the shadow, instead of the substance— 
in the idea that a woman must feign 
complete unconsciousness of her lover’s 
devotion until he speaks. If we follow 
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nature we go right, I think; and though 
nature ordained reserve and reticence 
for the woman, she never ordained de- 
ceit. I make no advances to Mr. Mar- 
tin; I only show him that when he 
speaks he is sure of an honest hearing, 
and a truthful answer.” 

The elder woman sighed. She was 
not convinced, but there was something 
so far removed from all stain of pettiness 
or pretence in the girl who spoke, that 
she could not gainsay her words.. She 
only sighed, and entered her last pro- 
test. 

‘* You will go your own way, I know 
that, Mildred; and I know also that I 
have no right to press my advice any 
farther than I have already done. But 
I must say one thing more: Does it ne- 
ver occur to you that Mr. Martin may 
be a fortune hunter ?” 

She asked the question a little appre- 
hensively, but Mildred burst into no ve- 
hement disclaimer, or defence of her 
lover—she only looked up after an in- 
stant with the grave, noble serenity of her 
face unchanged. 

‘Do you know my motto, Mrs. 
Ryde?” she asked. ‘‘When I was a 
very little thing, my father gave it to me, 
and I have tried to act on it ever since. 
It is this: 

“* Trust me all in all, 
Or trust me not at all.’ 
** Now, I should scorn myself, I should 
think myself unworthy of trust, if I did 
not give to others the same measure of 
faith that I ask from them.” 

“* You believe in him, then?” 

‘Yes, I believe in him, as I desire 
that he should believe in me.” 

After that, there was nothing more to 
be urged. Mrs. Ryde furled her colors 
at once and gave up the point, only say- 
ing: 

‘‘God grant you may never regret it.” 

Two or three days later, Miss Alston 
came and told her that Gerald Martin 
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had asked her to marry him, and that 
she had promised to do so. 

“Engaged! Engaged to an itinerant 
painter whom nobody knows. Who 
may be an—an anything dreadful for 
aught you can tell! Mildred, I don’t 
believe it.” 

Mildred smiled. They were walking 
up and down the flower garden—she and 
the young lady who had made this ener- 
getic speech—and the vehemence of the 
other did not change by a shade the 
calmness of her manner. 

‘Don’t you, Rose?” she said. 
am sorry for that, since it is true.” 

‘* You are engaged to him?” 

“Yes; Iam engaged to him.” 

‘But, good heavens! don’t you mean 
to consider the family, and papa, and 
me—and—and everybody? I really 
think it is terrible to disgrace us all like 
this !” 

“Disgrace you!” A swift wave of co- 
jor came over Mildred’s face, and then 
died dqwn again. ‘‘ Disgrace you, Rose. 
You surely forget of whom you are 
speaking. Mr. Martin is a gentleman.” 

‘*A gentleman!” and pretty Rose 
Alston gave her head a toss that nearly 
sent its topmost knot of curls into a lilac 
bush near by. ‘And pray how can you 
know that, my dear? No doubthe tells 
you so; but bless me! wouldn’t he tell 
you so any way? For my part, I have 
no doubt whatever but that he is a che- 
valier ad’ industrie. He heard you were 
a great heiress, and an orphan, and your 
own mistress and all that, and came out 
here on purpose to marry you—that is 
it.” 

‘“¢ Your sagacity is wonderful, Rose.” 

“Tam sorry I can’t return the com- 
pliment. But I assure you everybody 
says the same thing. I heard a rumor 
of it down at Mrs. Fay’s; and as socn 
as I came home yesterday, papa took me 
aside and told me how uneasy he was 
about you, because he heard that you 
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received constant visits from some man 
—a swindling fellow, he called him—- 
whom you had fished out of the river, 
and who boarded at Widow Brown’s, and 
painted pictures foraliving. So I came 
over to see about it.” 

« Well, I hope you are satisfied, now 
that you have seen about it ?” 

‘* Satisfied! Satisfied when I hear 
that you are going to throw yourself lite- 
rally away? That is a strange question 
to ask me. I don’t understand it,” the 
young lady went on, with a sudden little 
stamp of her foot. ‘‘I don’t sce how it 
is that a woman can do such a thing— 
and a woman like you who might have 
made the best match in the Stat.” 

‘*TIs making the best match in the 
State the end and aim of a woman’s life, 
Rose ?” 

**To be sure it is,” answered Rose, 
with a candor which did her credit. ‘‘If 
she has any other, I don’t know what it 
can be. I only wish I had had your 
chance, Mildred. 0, dear, it is enough 
to make one cry to see opportunities 
thrown away so!” 

Mildred laughed—the laugh of one 
who was too happy to be vexed. 

‘Your opportunities are better than 
mine,” she said. © “‘ You are a beauty; 
I am only an heiress.” 

‘Beauties are plenty, and heiresses 
are scarce; that is how the matter 
stands,” returned Rose. ‘I’m no pret- 
tier than a dozen other girls in the coun- 
ty; but ifI had had your chance, Mil- 
dred——” 

She broke off with a sigh. Like Mrs. 
Ryde, she saw the uselessness of argu- 
ment, and shook her head very despond- 
**T should like to know why 
Providence made it Mildred and not 
me!” she thought. 

‘They had paused in their walk, and as 
she asked this modest question of Pro- 
vidence, Miss Rose Alston crossed her 
arms before her, and leaned pensively 
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over the terrace balustrade, crushing 
multitudes of its sweet climbing roses. 
“Don’t let me keep you, Mildred,” she 
said, as Mrs. Ryde’s voice floated from 
the house. ‘‘I hear your dragoness call- 
ing you; no doubt she wants a pair of 
shoes for one of the old negroes, or a 
dose of medicine for one of the young 
ones. Pray go.” 

*<T will be back in a moment,” said 
Mildred; and she went. 

Several moments passed, however, and 
she did not return. The soft September 
evening was all around and about her 
cousin, casting a mantle of mellow glory 
over the garden, the terraces, the distant 
hills, and seeming as if it might have 
gladdened and charmed any one to lin- 
ger amid its wealth of beauty. But ap- 
preciation, or, indeed, observation of na- 
ture, was not at all in Miss Alston’s way. 
She yawned several times, and then she 
began to grow impatient of being left so 
long alone. ‘‘ Plague take Mrs. Ryde,” 
she said, halfaloud; for she was quite a 
girl of the period, and did not hesitate to 
use expressions which people who were 
old-fashioned thought rather unbecom- 
ing a lady’s lips. ‘‘I wonder what she 
wanted with Mildred! I am sure I did 
not come over here to stand on the ter- 
race and entertain myself. I might as 
well go home, and tell the.zood news to 
papa. Poor papa! What a pleasant 
surprise it will be to him!” 

She laughed to herself—a laugh of 
genuine amusement—as she uttered the 
last word; and then she gave a start, 
for, glancing down over the roses, she 
saw a gentleman coming along the low- 
er terrace, whom she knew at once could 
only be her cousin’s fancé. He had not 
seen her yet, so she indulged in a criti- 
cal stare while he walked carelessly for- 
ward, with a fishing-rod over his shoul- 
der, and a dog at his heels, whistling 
softly the prettiest air in ““Martha”—that 
charming M’ appari—of which, as it 
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chanced, Mademoiselle Rose was very 
fond herself. ‘‘A gentleman, beyond 
doubt,” she thought, with a crest-fallen 
feeling. ‘‘O, dear! what will papa say? 
This is worse than—Goodness! Is he 
coming this way? Will he see me?” 

She had hardly asked the question, 
when he mounted the steps, and stood 
before her. He gave a start that proved 
how little he had expected such an ap- 
parition in such a place, and then he re- 
covered himself, and took off his hat. 

**Miss Alston, I presume?” he said. 

‘Mr. Martin, I presume?” returned 
Rose; and she held out her hand, with 
a frankness that was simply bewitching. 
‘¢¢The Immortals know each other at 
first sight,’ and so do we, it seems. Mil- 
dred has just been telling me that you 
are next thing to my cousin; so we may 
as well dispense with ceremony, and 
congratulate ourselves, I suppose.” 

‘*T already congratulate myself,” said 
Mr. Martin. “It is seldom that one 
has such a fair cause for gratitude.” 

‘In the.matter of cousinship, do you 
mean ?” 

‘“‘Yes; orin the matter of anything 
else.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” said:she, with a laugh, 
and looked up at him, fully conscious 
that she had never appeared to greater 
advantage than as she stood there, bath- 
edin the September suniight, and re- 
lieved by a background of the royal 
deep-toned flowers whose name she bore, 
and to whom she looked akin in the 
freshness of her grace and beauty. 

For, as far as flesh-and-blood pretti- 
ness goes, it would be hard to find a 
prettier girl than Rose Alston was. It 
was not the beauty that wears, and still 
less was it the beauty that grows. and 
deepens with time; but it was a beauty 
which the world at large appreciates 
more readily than almost any other; and 
it was very perfect of its kind. It layon 
the surface, for everybody to see—that 
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was a great thing gained. There were 
no shades of expression to be dived af- 
ter; no classical features to be criticised; 
no mooted or disputed points about her. 
Everybody conceded that her’ featurcs 
were indifferent, and their expression not 
worth considering; but everybody was 
also obliged to acknowledge that her 
complexion was exquisite; that her eyes 
were the largest, the brightest and the 
brownest that ever laughed in mischief, 
or softened in sentiment ; that her mouth 
was the most lovely bit of human sculp- 
ture imaginable; and that her rich, 
brown curls, which she wore piled fantas- 
tically all over her head,and the majority 
of which were her own, might have been 
painted for the very chevelure of Venus. 
It was only the deauté de diable—the be- 
wildering freshness of tint, and softness 
of outline, which belonged to her; but 
there are few things more secure of ad- 


miration during its short life, than this 
beauté de diable, and every advantage of 
toilet and grace of manner, had been 
brought to aid it so well, that although 
there were undoubtedly many prettier 
girls in the country-side, there was not 
one half so much admired as Rose Al- 


ston. She knew this very well, none 
better, and as she looked up at Gerald 
Martin, and saw the quickening light in 
his eyes, she understood at once what 
it meant, and thought, with an inward 
laugh, that shc might as well, Jour pas- 
ser le temps, amuse herself with him. 

‘* Mildred has gone in the house,” she 
said, changing the subject abruptly. 
** You will find her in the store-room, 
or.at the medicine chest, I suppose. As 
tor me, I was lazy, and staid out here. 
It is lovely, isn’t it?” 

‘The evening, do you mean?” asked 
Mr. Martin, putting down his fishing- 
rod, and giving no evidence of any in- 
tention to seek the store-room or the 
medicine-chest. ‘‘ Yes; it is very love- 
ly, especially in the woods. I thought 
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I had never seen anything finer than 
some of the views among the hills, as I 
came along. Do you know that you 
live in a very beautiful country, Miss 
Alston ?” 

** Ye-es,” said Rose, a little dubious- 
ly, ‘‘ of course I know it—why shouldn’t 
I? But views are not much in my way. 
They are in yours, I suppose ?” 

‘* Naturally so, since I am < landscape 
painter.” 

‘* A landscape painter! I should think 
that would be so stupid. Why don’t 
you paint people?” 

‘Why don’t you carve statues, Miss 
Alston ?” 

‘* Because I am better employed, for 
one thing,” she answered, with a smile. 
‘* But you do paint people sometimes ; 
for I have heard rumors of the wonder- 
ful likenesses you have taken of ds ay- 
Sannes round about here.” 

‘* Pray, don’t credit all you may hear; 
it is the worst mistake in the world.” 

‘Have you not been painting por- 
traits, then?” 

** Not unless you choose to dignify a 
few crayon sketches by that name.” 

*¢ Crayon or paints, what does it mat- 
ter?” said she, with ashrug. ‘‘ You are 
simply begging the question; and yet, 
why should you? There is no harm in 
taking likenesses.” 

**T hope not, I am sure.” 

** And there might bea great deal of 
amusement, I should think. Would you 
take mine, if I asked you?” 

‘*As you stand there now, I feel 
tempted to take it without your asking 
me. ” - 

‘* Pray do, then,” said she, laughingly. 
‘*T would like it of all things—and we 
will surprise Mildred when we go to the 
house,” 

It was no.sooner said than done. Mr. 
Martin was not in the least prone to dif- 
fidence; and the idea of sketching a 
young lady on five minutes’ acquaint- 
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ance, struck him as rather ridiculous, 
but certainly as nothing else. He open- 
ed his book, and sat down on the steps. 
“Keep quiet, now,” he said, ‘and I 
will have you in ten minutes.” 

In less than ten minutes she was on 
his page, as like as life—her eyes, her 
smile, her ringlets, sketched in with such 
hasty but wonderfully graphic strokes, 
that all that was needed was a dash of 
color to make it herself. She gave acry 
of delight when he showed it to her, and 
as Mildred came in sight at the moment, 
she rushed off to meet her. 

** Look, Mildred, look!” she cried. 
** Mr. Martin has taken the best likeness 
of me that ever was taken of me in my 
life—and all in a second. Did you ever 
see anything better? Isn’t it like? Isn’t 
it me?” 

“It is very like you,” said Mildred, 
looking from the book to the face that 
bent over it. ‘‘Mr. Martin has suc- 
ceeded admirably. But then he always 
does succeed—in the sketch, It he only 
did as well otherwise—” 

‘*What do you mean? What does 
she mean ?” asked Rose, looking at Mar- 
tin. 

‘She means that I fail in elaborating 
the sketch into a picture,” he answered, 
coming uptothem. ‘She is perfectly 
right, too—I am rea¢y to hang myself 
when I look at that river-side portrait.” 

‘*No; don’t hang yourself,” said Mil- 
dred. ‘It will come out at last, Iam 
sure. But your sketches ave always the 
best; and remind me of what Joseph 
Vernet said of his own.” 

“What did he say ? 
ber.” 


I don’t remem- 


‘That he could never copy a concep- 
tion—for if he did, all the spirit and fire 
remained in the sketch, and the picture 
was inevitably tame and weak. Now, 
that river-side portrait—” 

‘* What is the river-side portrait ?” in- 
terrupted Rose, who cared as much for 
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Joseph Vernet and his sketches as for 
the efforts of some artist in the moon. 
‘‘T thought Mr. Martin said he never 
painted portraits ?” 

‘*T had good right to say so,” replied 
Mr. Martin, ‘‘ since the only one I ever 
tried to paint has proved an utter failure.” 

‘* A portrait of Mildred?” 

é Yes. ” 

‘¢Dear me, how singular! I should 
have thought you could have painted 
Mildred, of course. I wonder if you 
would fail if you tried to paint me.” 

‘*T will try, if you have no objection.” 

‘*Objection! I should be delighted. 
But then, perhaps, you might succeed, 
and Mildred would not like that.” 

Martin looked at Mildred, and met a 
smile which was very reassuring. 

‘¢ Mildred would know why I succeed- 
ed. if ' did succeed, Miss Alston,” he 
said. ‘It would simply be because it is 
much more easy to deal with form than 
with expression.” 

He turned as he spoke, and went back 
for his fishing-rod; while Miss Alston— 
who was not Miss Alston, by the bye, 
but only Miss Rose Alston—looked at 
her cousin with a smile. 

‘* He is not too civil, my dear,” she 
said; ‘‘ but still there is something about 
him that I rather like.” 

Several hours afterwards, this vera- 
cious young lady was seated at home, 
giving avery different account to her 
father, who listened with grave atten- 
tion. 

‘‘ He's a bear, as far as manners go, 
papa,” she said, in the intervals of her 
after tea fancy-work; ‘and as for looks 
—but then, I suppose you are not ‘inter- 
ested in his looks.” 

‘‘T am interested in every thing about 
him, my dear. Go on—what of his 
looks ?” 

‘* Nothing much, I assure you. They 
are very ordinary looks, in my opinion. 
One might, by a stretch of courtesy, call 
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him handsome; but he does not impress 
one as—as Albert Lawton does, for in- 
stance.” 

‘Is he anything of a gentleman ?” 

‘¢€O, indeed yes—very much of a gen- 
tleman. I can say that for him, at all 
events. A gentleman, sans doute ; 
though he can’t be much of a painter.” 

“cs Why ?”? 

*¢ He has been painting Mildred’s por- 
trait for ever so long, and by allaccounts 
failed completely. But he made a capi- 
talsketch of me. I wish you could see 
it, papa.” 

“Of you?” 

“Ves; of me—is that strange? I 
would not be paying myself an over- 
whelming compliment if I said I might 
make a prettier picture than Mildred.” 

*¢ You must have let him take a very 
great liberty, on a very short acquaint- 
ance,” said Major Alston, coldly. 

‘¢ Liberty !” cried his daughter, hold- 
ing up her tobacco-bag—for she never 
wasted time even over fancy-work—and 
admiring the embroidered letters that 
formed the initials, A. H. L. ‘‘ Dear 
me, papa, you are antedeluvian! Who 
talks of liberties, now? Besides, I asked 
him to sketch me.” 

‘* And pray, what put it into your 
head to be so familiar with him—of all 
people ?” 

The girl looked up with her brown 
eyes brimming over with mirth. 

‘* Partly because I had nothing else to 
do, and partly because I wanted to sec 
of what stuff he was made. There was 
no harm in that, was there, papa?” 

“That depends a good deal upon the 
result.” 

“ The result was that he is like all the 
rest of his sex—with half a chance, I 
could twist him round my finger.” 

‘You mean. that you think you could 
do so!” 

‘IT mean that I know I could do so.” 

They looked at each other intently for 
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a moment; and then Major Alston gave 
a short, sarcastic laugh. — 

‘Commend me to a woman for vani- 
ty,” he said. ‘So you really think that 
your pretty milk-and-roses face could 
out-bid Mildred’s thousands in the eyes 
of a fortune-hunting adventurer like 
this ?” 

**No ;” said Rose, nonchalantly. 
**No, I don’t think anything half so 
foolish. I know, of course, that if he, 
or any other man, were called upon to 
choose deliberately between my face 
and Mildred’s fortune, he would not he- 
sitate a moment to let me go. But you 
see, I should not allow him to choose— 
I would make a fool of him before he 
knew what he was about.” 

Her father turned away from the place 
where he had been standing, and walked 
up and down the room for several mi- 
nutes. When he paused again, he stood 
for some time looking silently at his 
daughter’s tinted face and rich brown 
curls, before he spoke—quite abruptly. 

“Is he—this fellow—at all in love 
with Mildred, do you think?” he asked. 

**In love!” Rose took a stitch in her 
embroidery, and laughed. ‘“‘In love 
with /es beaux de sa cassette, papa, un- 
doubtedly.” 

** And she? 
about him ?” 

** You know Mildred, papa—you know 
how cool and determined she is’ when 
she makes up her mind on a subject. I 
never saw her half so cool or as deter- 
mined as she is about this.” 

Major Alston took another turn, and 
once more came back to her side. This 
time he did not hesitate an instant be- 
fore speaking. 

**T am going to give you an opportu- 
nity to prove whether your boast or not 
is mere vanity,” he said. ‘‘ You believe 
you could attract this man. I don’t be- 
lieve it. Now prove which of us is right.” 

Was it some faint remnant of woman’s 


Is she really infatuated 
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pride and woman’s honor that flushed 
Rose Alston’s cheek so deeply ?—or was 
it merely the vanity of which her father 
spoke? She did not look up, but she 
answered, after a moment, slowly and 
firmly—answered with a steadiness which 
showed that under all her lightness she, 
too, had the indomitable Alston resolu- 
tion. ‘I will do it,” she said. 

‘But remember, there must be no 
paltering or failure,” said her father, 
warningly. ‘‘A thing half done, or 
badly done, had better not be done at 
all. Unless you are sure that you can 
entangle him so completely as to break 
off the affair with Mildred, you had bet- 
ter leave him alone.” 

She looked up now, with a daring 
flash in her eyes. 

**] will do it,” she repeated. ‘I will 
do it, to show you that I can doit, papa, 
and for the honor of the family,” 

‘¢ The honor of the family!” He gave 
adry sort of laugh. ‘*We won’t talk 
about that, Rosie, if you please. If you 
had said the fortunes of the family there 
would have been more sense in it; for 
of course you know why I wish this 
done ?” 

‘I know you don’t want Mildred to 
marry an itinerant painter.” 

‘¢ Nor any one else, if it can be help- 
ed. Her fortune is our right—nothing 
more than our right; since my father 
next to disinherited me in favor of my 
brother; and if she marries, all hope of 
it passes from us forever.” 

‘*T’ll do my best, papa—I can say no 
more than that, you know.” 

‘That is quite enough, if you suc- 
ceed. And it is to your interest, as-well 
as mine, to succeed—remember that. 
Set your woman’s tricks to work; entan- 
gle him, flatter him, draw him in—do 
anything, so you get him out of ‘Mil- 
dred’s way.” 

‘* Must I promise to-marry him?” 

** You have promised better men, and 
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slipped out of the matter without any 
difficulty.” 

She laughed—the laugh of one irre- 
sistibly pleased at the thought of her 
own prowess. 

‘* Trust me, papa,” she said; ‘and 
if | manage the matter cleverly, will you 
give me the pearl necklace I have been 
begging for so long?” 

‘* The pearl necklace? Yes—and as 
many more fooleries as you want.” 

‘*T’ll do it,” she repeated more em- 
phatically than before. And then she 
took up her work again, for it somehow 
chanced that after the compact had been 
signed and sealed, neither of them cared 
to meet the other’s eyes. 

We are fond of talking of many old 
stories—of the thrice o!d story of human 
hate, and that yet older one of human 
love, of human jealousy, perfidy and 
passion, and of all those things that the 
world goes on repeating day after day, 
with a sameness that it would seem must 
surely weary if the actors were not so 
ever fresh and new. Yet amony them 
all, is there any more old or more pitiful 
than that oft-repeated story of woman’s 
faith and man’s faithlessness, on the one 
side, and of woman’s faithlessness and 
man’s faith on the other? It is so bit- 
terly sad, and yet—it is so common. 
The women who are worth loving, and 
worth keeping, the women who have 
courage to resist, patience to endure, 
constancy to overcome, are not these the 
forsaken ?—and do not the men who have 
left them go to sun themselves in the 
fickle smile of some light creature, some 
pretty image of painted delf who cast 
their honest devotion aside like some 
broken toy of the hour? Who was it 
called life ‘‘a game of cross purposes?” 
Truly there have been many more defi- 
nitions. 

There had never been much inter- 
course between the two Alston cousins ; 
but now, all of a sudden, Rose began to 
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pay constant visits to Mildred; to make 
herself very much at home in the river- 
side villa, and todemand more attention 
from Mr. Martin than Mr. Martin seem- 
ed to give. At first, indeed, he rather 
avoided the pretty enchantress, with her 
ready-made smiles and child-like witch- 
eries. But after a while they began to 
tell on him, as they must needs have 
told on almost any man. For there are 
a great many rare things in this world— 
truth is rare, and courage is rare, and 
unselfishness is rarer than either—but 
the rarest of all, perhaps, is a man who 
can keep a steady head under the in- 
fluence of a pretty woman’s flattery and 
fascination. She need not be a clever 
«woman at all—some people even go so 
far as to say that she need not be a pret- 
ty woman—but let her only flatter in 
that subtle way which the serpent teach- 
es some of Eve’s daughters, and her work 
isdone. It was this capability which 
Rose Alston possessed in perfection, as 
women of her stamp mostly do possess 
it, and which in this instance she brought 
to bear ‘‘ with a will.” Her beauty se- 
conded her at all times; but especially 
did it do her good service now,’ since 
there are few things that touch an artist 
so nearly as the Delight of the Eye; and 
with all his affectations and cynicisms, 
Gerald Martin had been born one of 
Art’s children. The artistic power, and 
artistic nature were his birthright—a 
birthright which no adverse fortune 
could take from him, and which was 
worth more than many happier gifts of 
the blind goddess, even though he had 
never known aught save the material, 
the (if such a word can be applied to 
such a thing,) sensual side of art. He 
appreciated this himself; he felt to his 
inmost soul that the diviner portion, the 
immortal essence, escaped him. Yet he 


saw the fact only as ‘‘through a glass - 


darkly.” It made him moody and self- 
distrustful, but it did not tend to elevate 
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his nature until the nobler inspiration 
should come, as it only comes to the 
simple of mind and the pure of heart. 
He had never in his life given a better 
instance of this than when he strove to 
paint Mildred and failed utterly, than 
when he strove to paint Rose and suc- 
ceeded perfectly. The nobler face, the 
face whose features were but mirrors for 
the expression of the soul, was far be- 
yond his limning powers; but the other, 
the face that had not a shade of more 
than ordinary meaning in its piquant 
lines and wild rose tints, stood out on 
his canvass as a living reality. 

**T can deal with forms; but expres- 
sions elude me,” he said to Mildred, 
when they stood together looking at this 
ast; and Mildred smiled her sweet, 
grave smile. ‘‘ You will do better some 
day,” she replied. ‘‘ Patience and— 
courage.” Yet she, too, felt assured 
that in this respect he would never do 
better; that the radical defect was not 
in knowledge or in practice, but in the 
very nature itself. Fortunately, how- 
ever, she was no woman to create ima- 
ginary perfections in the man she loved; 
to make him, for the time, a demi-god, 
only that when he fell he would seem 
less than mortal. She saw his defects 
as plainly as if there had been no gla- 
mour of enchantment cast over him; yet 
she only clung to him with a tenderness 
born of them, which was deeper than 
passion. A strong nature—a nature 
grand enough to feel its own shortcom- 
ings, and pity the shortcomings of others, 
may do this. It is the weak who are 
merciless to the weakness and failures ot 
others. Not but that she loved him, 
loved him with her whole heart and 
mind and strength, loved him as—God 
pity them—some women do know how 
to love; and loving him once, loved him 
forever. In the full royalty of her wo- 
manhood, she laid all that she had to 
give in his hand; stooping with sweet 
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humility as to make even a man like 
this—a man keenly alive to his low es- 
tate, and chafing under it—forget that 
she did stoop. She trusted him with a 
trust as perfect as ever was given to any 
son of earth; trusted him so entirely 
that she would have scorned to take the 
testimony of all mankind against his 
truth, and was rewarded as many women 
and many men have been rewarded. _be- 
fore her. 

Not that Martin was an interested 
suitor in the vulgar meaning of that 
term—not that he had sought her sim- 
ply for the gilded bribe that went with 
her, (for if this had been so, self-inter- 
est would have kept him true ;) but only 
that he had no more mastered the depths 
of her nature than he had learned the 
expressions of her face, and that his 
love, consequently, was little more than 
a faint mingling of admiration and res- 
pect. He had been moved by gratitude, 
he had been drawn by curiosity, he had 
been attracted as any man above the 
tommon herd must have been attracted 
by the rare union of gentleness and 
strength in her charactcr. After hisown 
fashion, he had fallen in love, therefore, 
and when she showed him that he need 
not ‘fear his fate too much,” he had 
told himself that he would be a fool if 
he hesitated, and he had gone forward 
and won what might have been the 
crown of his life. Having won it, he 
meant very sincerely to be honest and 
true in keeping it; so when Rose Alston 
came across his path, and beckoned him 
away with her syren smile, he resisted 
earnestly, and, for a time, steadily. He 
avoided her as much as possible, and 
when they met, tried to prove that her 
arts were useless; but it was all in vain. 
The end came before very long—as it 
must needs come to all such struggles 
when there is no sterner stuff than was 
here—and like many another ot her sex, 
he threw behind him faith and honor, and 
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love such as earth gives not twice, for 
the false smile of a coquette. It all came 
about as Rose Alston had said. She 
did not give him time to think, to weigh 
the consequences of his folly, but she 
drew him on until he hardly knew where 
he stood, and until the head of one un- 
der the spell of hasheesh was clear com- 
pared to his. 

Whether or not Mildred saw any of 
this, no one could tell. There was not 
a shadow of change in her manner, 
either toward Martin or toward Rose. 
Whether, having trusted once, she tryst- 
ed to the very end, or whether it was only 
that she disdained to show suspicion, no 
one knew—then or ever. Once only 
Mrs. Ryde essayed to speak on the sub-_ 
ject. 

** Dear,” she said one evening, when 
Martin had accompanied Rose home, 
and she and Mildred were left alone to- 
gether, ‘‘don’t you think that your—your 
cousin is a good deal of a flirt ?” 

‘* Rose would tell you that she was,” 
said Mildred, smiling; ‘‘but for my part, 
I think there is more folly than want of 
heart in her flirtations.” 

**T am not sure about that,” said Mrs. 
Ryde— Rose was no favorite of hers— 
**T would not trust her. I think she 
would attract any man she could; and— 
and, Mildred, don’t you think she is 
trying to attract more of Mr. Martin’s 
attention than she ought ?” 

‘* | think that Rose is fond of admira- 
tion, and Mr. Martin is fond of pretty 
women,” answered Mildred, calmly. 
‘*It is only natural, therefore, that they 
should agree. You surely don’t think I 
would be absurd enough to be jealous?” 

‘No, dear,” responded the old lady, 
meekly. ‘‘ Jealousy is very absurd, un- 
doubtedly; but—but one’s own dig- 
nity—” 

‘‘Ts generally, in matters of this kind, 
a cloak for one’s own absurdity,” inter- 
rupted Mildred kindly, but firmly. ‘‘If 
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I wanted to bring about the very thing 
you fear, and to make myself quite ob- 
noxious to Gerald, I would do well to 
begin thus early to feel aggrieved that 
he prefers sometimes to look at a pret- 
tier face than mine. No, Mrs. Ryde, 
you mean well, of course; but we will 
not speak of this again, if you please.” 

Nor did they—not even as days went 
by, and the older woman saw plainly 
how matters were drifting. What she 
would have done to Rose Alston, if ven- 
geance had been in her hands those 
times, it would be hard to say; but she 
was helpless, as many other people have 
been, when folly or crime were enacting 
before their very eyes, and could only 
wait, in fear and trembling, for the end, 
It came at last in this wise: 

Mildred was alone in the garden one 
evening—as it chanced at the very spot 
where Rose and Martin had first met— 
when turning round, she saw her cousin 
coming toward her. Whether or not 
she was glad to see her was exceedingly 
dcubtful; but at least they met cordiallly, 
and Mildred asked when she had ar- 
rived. ; 

““Only a moment ago,” said Rose, 
who looked singularly flushed and agi- 
tated. ‘I drove over with papa, and 
he put me down at the gate. Mrs. Ryde 
told me you were here, and I—I came 
at once.” 

“It is pleasanter here than in the 
house, these balmy Indian Summer 
days,” said Mildred. ‘‘ Sit down—you 
seem out of breath.” 

Rose sat down on the rustic seat at one 
end of which Mildred was ensconced 
with her sewing; but even then she still 
appeared strangely ill at ease. Her 
cousin’s questions seemed to pass her 
almost unheard, and her answers to 
these were quite at random. At last 
Mildred could not but notice this. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 
“You seem wonderfully out of sorts. 
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Is there anything I can ao for you?” 

“*You!—anything you can do for 
me?” repeated Rose with a start. ‘‘O, 
no—I mean yes—there is a great deal if 
—if you will.” 

**You might know that I will, Rose.” 

*O, but I don’t know it,” cried Rose. 
“It is such a great thing—such a great 
thing that I—I am afraid to ask you.” 

**You need not be afraid, I assure 
you. What is it?” 

She spoke with a smile, for Rose had 
always been wastefully extravagant, and 
whenever her father was moved to just 
indignation, and peremptorily refused 
farther funds, a demand on Mildred’s ex- 
chequer was sure to follow. Miss Alston 
had grown quite accustomed to this, and 
she smiled now, expecting. to hear that 
a new supply of lace or silk was abso- 
lutely needed for some festive occasion. 

‘What is it?” she repeated, after a 
pause. ‘‘ Don’t be foolish, Rose—speak 
out.” 

** |—I dare not.” 

‘* You have grown very modest all of 
asudden. I suppose I must make a 
conjecture, then. You are in need of a 
new dress or a new set of jewelry—is it 
not so?” 

*¢O, no, no!” cried Rose, and sudden- 
ly, to her cousin’s consternation, she 
burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

It is strange to consider by what dif- 
ferent means different natures are touch- 
ed. An angel from heaven might have 
come down and preached to Rose Alston 
with all the eloquence of all the cheru- 
bims and seraphims, thrones, domina- 
tions, and powers, the ingratitude and 
treachery of her conduct, without: mow 
ing her one hair’s breadth from her re- 
solve; yet thesetfew words of the woman 
she had injured beyond repair—this 
proof of the only generosity which had 
value to her— made her feel, for once 
at least, the ineffable shame of the part 
she was playing. She burst into tears, 
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and before Mildred knew what she in- 
tended, was kneeling on the gravel walk, 
with her bright brown head buried in 
her cousin’s lap. 

“*O, don’t talk to me that way—don’t 
offer to do things for me!” she sobbed. 
‘¢J am a—a wretch, Mildred, and all I 
want is your forgiveness.” 

‘¢ My forgiveness!” Mildred started, 
and the faint tinge of color in her face 
at once fled from it. ‘‘ My forgiveness ! 
Rose, what do you mean?” 

But Rose only sobbed, by way of re- 
ply—sobbed with such heart-breaking 
pathos, that it is to be doubted whether 
art was not once more getting the better 
of nature. 

‘* Rose, what do you mean ?” her cou- 
sin repeated, almost sternly. ‘‘ What 
have you done—what have you been 
doing—that you should need to ask for- 
giveness ?” 

«It was not my fault. I—lI could not 
help it!” cried the weeping voice. ‘O, 
don’t be hard with me, Mildred—don’t 
be hard with him.” 

“ igem.J” 

It was all Mildred said; but her hand 
closed as if with a convulsive spasm, 
over the back of the seat, and when 
Rose raised her startled face, she met a 
pair of eyes whose expression she never 
forgot. 

‘* Yes, him,” she cried hastily. 
Mildred, be generous. 
and I—” 

She broke off abruptly, for Mildred 
laid her hand down on the rounded 
shoulder, with a touch that was felt 
through its muslin covering, and chilled 
the girl so that she shivered all over in 
the warm afternoon. 

‘¢He loves you so!” Miss Alston re- 
peated, and her voice sounded hollow 
and harsh. “‘Do you mean Gerald 
Martin ?” 

‘Yes, yes. I mean him, I—O, Mil- 
dred, forgive me !” 


“cc O, 
He loves me so, 
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The cry was wrung from her at sight 
of the awful whiteness which came over 
the face at which she gazed, but no an- 
swer was returned. Mildred only put 
her on one side, then she rose up, and, 
still without a word, walked away. 

Rose dared not follow, so she sat still, 
and wiped her eyes at her leisure. Af- 
ter all, Mildred had taken it much more 
quietly than she had hoped; and yet 
even this shallow heart felt strangely 
awed and stirred by the expression which 
that pale, set face had worn as it turned 
from her. 

**T could not hclp it—it had to be 
done” she muttered, with a desperate at- 
tempt to bring herself back to the spirit 
of her part. ‘I did not think she would 
take it hard—but still it had to be done. 
How I hated to tell her—and how glad 
I am it is over.” 

She had time enough to congratulate 
herself on this, and drill herself into all 
that was to be said and done next, be- 
fore Mildred came back—came with her 
face still white and rigid, but with no 
other visible trace of emotion. Rose 
quailed when she saw her returning. It 
was one thing to prepare speeches for 
Mildred absent and quite another thing 
to face Mildred present. She knew how 
well she deserved reproaches and accu- 
sations, and she doubted not that they 
would be poured upon her now after the 
model of rival heroines on the stage. 
“Let her come—I am ready,” said the 
young intriguanie between her closed 
teeth; and the next moment Mildred 
paused before her, and laid her hand 
again on her shoulder. 

**Look up, Rose,” she said—for the 
guilty lids would sink—‘‘ Look up, and 
answet me one question— do you love 
him?” 

Rose looked up; but only for an in- 
stant. With all her powers of audacity, 
she could not meet the clear, steady eyes 
bent on her, and her own sank again. 
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She answered though, at once. 

**O, Mildred, yes.” 

*¢ And he loves you ?” 

ce Yes. ” 

There was a moment’s pause. The 
younger girl set her teeth hard. ‘It is 
coming now,” she thought—and as she 
thought it, Mildred leaned over and 
kissed her. 

‘¢ Take him, then,” she said. ‘* Take 
him, as far as he is mine to give.” 

For one moment, sheer astonishment 
held Rose silent. Then again the burn- 
ing sense of her own falsity rushed over 
her, and she threw herself weeping into 
her cousin’s arms. 

‘¢ Mildred, I cannot do it !” she cried. 
** He is yours; you must keep him.” 

But Mildred only soothed her, as she 
might have soothed a child; and when 
the brief tempest of emotion had spent 
itself, she repeated her former words. 

“Take him,” she said. ‘Do you 
think I would have held him a moment 
if I had suspected this? And don’t fear 
my blaming you—either of you. It was 
very natural. I might have known that 
I was not made to be loved. Only—he 
should not have put this on you. He 
should have told me himself.” 

** He dared not,” Rose sobbed. ‘‘ He 
said he was bound to you in honor, and 
that we must give each other up. But 
I—I could not.” 

** He was wrong,” said Mildred. ‘‘A 
vow broken in the spirit and held in the 
letter, is more than a falsehood. I am 
glad you told me, Rose. You have saved 
him and you have saved me from life- 
long misery.” 

“Then you don’t care for him, after 
all!” cried Rose, and strangely enough, 
there was a tone of disappointment in 
her voice. ‘ You could not give him up 
like this, if you did, Mildred.” 

“€ Could I not?” said Mildred, with a 
faint, cold smile. ‘‘ It seems to me that 
the keeping him would be the only hard 
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thing todo. How long have you known 
that you loved each other, Rose?” 

** Several weeks.” 

*¢ Several weeks !”—the slender, white 
hands closed over each other firmly. 
*¢ Then you have endured several weeks 
of unnecessary waiting—that is all. 
When will you learn that the straight 
road is always the short road? I will 
see Mr. Martin and tell him that he is 
free from all claim of mine; but first I 
have something 30 say to you, Rose.” 

**Well?” said Rose, catching her 
breath. 

**Not much; only this. He loves 
you, and you love him, and I believe 
that foolish and light as you have always 
been, you are true and honest at heart, 
or I could hardly surrender him to you 
asI do. But I want you to remember 
me if you ever feel tempted to treat him 
as you have treated others; remember 


that he was as the very life-blood of my 


heart, andI gave him to you. Rose, 
promise me, here, now, to be faithful to 
him.” 

Her voice was thrilling with a passion 
totally foreign to it—a passion which so 
strangely startled the girl who was list- 
ening, that for a moment she forgot her 
part; forgot that if she gave such a pro- 
mise, she would be staining herself with 
a deliberate perjury; and only hearing 
the anxiety vibrating in these tones, - 
strove to reassure it. 

**T will! I will!” she cried. 
mise you I will, Mildred.” 

**T shall not forget,” Mildred said, and 
then she kissed her again, and walked 
slowly away.. Not far off she met Royal, 
and Rose saw her bend down and put 
her arms round his grand leonine neck. 
She did not hear the words whispered 
into his ear, however, for they were low 
and few—only these. 

‘*We have only each other again, 
Royal; but my heart is broken.” 

The next day Miss Alston saw Martin. 


“*T pro- 
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It was a very short interview, and what 
was said nobody ever learned. Nothing 
passionate, nothing verging on the tra- 
gic, apparently, for their voices were not 
once raised above an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone. When the gentleman came 
forth, he only looked a shade more grave 
than usual, and as he rode out of the 
stately grounds, he cast a lingering 
glance around him, pondering, proba- 
bly, whether Rose Alston’s pink and 
white charms were worth quite such a 
price as this. 

Some time after he left, Mildred appear- 
ed, and, as it chanced, met Mrs. Ryde 
in the hall. She was passing her with- 
out speaking, when the wistfulness of 
the other’s glance caught her attention, 
and pausing, she held out her hand. 

‘‘Forgive me if I seem cold or ab- 
sent,” she said. ‘It is all over.” 

**Q, Mildred, my dear love,” cried the 
old woman, with a rush of tears, ‘‘ don’t, 
don’t mind him! He was never worthy 
of you. I told you that from the first. 
Don’t—don’t suffer.” 

‘*Tell me not to breathe,” said Mil- 
dred, smiling faintly. Then she drew 
away her hand, and went up stairs. 

** But 'tis just these women’s way— 
All the same, the wide world over— 


Fooled by what's most worthless, they 
Cheat in turn, the honest lover.” 


Does it seem strange to apply these 
lines—than which truer were never pen- 
ned—to Rose Alston and the man she 
had wiled from her cousin? Yet, judged 
by the world’s grand test, the sacrifice of 
worldly interest, Gerald Martin had cer- 
tainly proved himself as entirely an “‘ ho- 
nest lover,” so far as she was concerned, 
as any paladin who ever kept taith, and 
merited at least from her the reward of 
honesty. Fora time he fancied, as all 
dupes do fancy, that he would obtain 
this; for a time he found himself bask- 
ing in the smiles of his fair beguiler, 
filling the position of her accepted suit- 
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or, received by Major Alston as a future 
son-in-law, and altogether as happy asa 
man afflicted with chronic discontent can 
possibly be made. No human Dliss is 
eternal, however, and at last the sky be- 
gan to cloud. First came trifling dis- 
putes and estrangements, which might 
pass under the head of ‘‘lover’s quarrels” 
—those charming delights of courtship ; 
then more scrious conflicts of will, in 
the course of which Martin soon found 
that he had not to deal with the sweet, 
forbearing temper and remarkable dig- 
nity of the woman he had forsaken; then 
jealousy and upbraiding, anger on one 
side, and careless disdain on the other, 
ending in storms and outbursts. It 
would have been the same under any 
circumstances; for there was very little 
in common between these two; and Rose 
was not a woman to submit to the sha- 
dow of dictation; but when the utter 
absence of love on her side is taken into 
consideration, the wonder is not that the 
estrangement ended so soon, but rather 
that it lasted so long. It did last for 
some time; partly because there was 
novelty in it, partly because her vanity 
was gratified by another admirer dan- 
gling in her train; and partly, to do her 
justice, because she felt, in a certain 
way, the shame of her conduct, and 
hated to turn away, for good and for all, 
the man she had deliberately betrayed. 
But it was not long before he forced this 
upon her; for he grew very trouble- 
some, z. ¢., jealous; and Rose, who was 
much interested in a certain lady-killing 
Colonel Lawton, (who being a fortune- 
hunter by profession, had as much idea 
of marrying her as of cutting his throat,) 
told her father that she really could not 
endure it any longer. 

‘‘He grows unbearably interfering, 
papa,” she said one evening. ‘‘ The 
idea of his daring—absolutely daring to 
tell me that I should not go to ride any 
more with Colonel Lawton !” 
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‘¢ And what did you tell him?” 

“What should I tell him, excepting 
thas I would go as often, and stay as 
long as I pleased? But I shall have to 
send him about his business—I really 
cannot stand the manner in which he 
torments me.” 

‘*T wonder you did not dispose of him 
long ago,” said her father, coldly. ‘‘ You 
must find something agreeable in him, 
or you would not have kept him dang- 
ling all this time.” 

‘* Agreeable!” repeated she, with a 
grimace. ‘‘ He has been the nightmare 
of my life since I took him off Mildred’s 
hands. She ought to be infinitely oblig- 
ed to me, I am sure; but then I have 
endured him as long as possible. When 
he comes to-morrow, I must really put 
an end to the matter. It is a disagree- 
able thing to do, but it will be a comfort 
to have him off my mind, at any rate.’ 

She did not execute her kind inten- 
tion on the morrow, however, for Martin 
did not appear, the day being one of 
wild autumn storm—storm which tore 
all the bright leaves from the trees, and 
scattered them broad-cast with blinding 
showers of rain, and which lasted for 
twenty-four hours, during which time 
the very windows of heaven seemed 
opened again. Then the rain abated, 
and the Y——, already somewhat swol- 
len from recent floods, began to rise. 
About noon, Mildred was standing at 
the window of her sitting-room, looking 
out on the heavy masses of still threat- 
ening clouds, and the torn, ravaged as- 
pect of nature, when she saw Gerald 
Martin ride past her gate toward the 
river. Mrs. Ryde, who was sitting near, 
saw him also, and without thinking, 
gave an exclamation. 

‘* Surely he will not try to ford,” she 
said. ‘After all this rain, the river 
must be dreadfully high.” 

**A little, but not dreadfully,” Mil- 
dred answered. “ He is right to go now 
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if he wants to go at all, for an hour or 
two hence, it will be past fording—in- 
deed I have little idea that it will be done 
again for some time. That will not mat- 
ter, though, after he is once on the other 
side.” 

‘No; of course not,” said Mrs. Ryde; 
and she could have bitten her tongue off, 
when she remembered where he was 
going; for the river divided the two 
Alston residences, and almost any day 
that Mildred chose to !ook out, she could 
see her former lover on his way to her 
cousin’s side. To-day she watched him— 
uneasy about the ford, despite herself— 
and it was not until she saw him gallop 
over the hills on the othcr side of the 
stream, that she turned away and went 
back to her work. 

Her prophecy was correct—a few 
hours later the Y—— was swollen past 
fording, and by nightfall was, in provin- 
cial phrase, ‘‘ fairly booming.” One of 
the negroes, who had been a ferryman 
all his life, came in to beg some favor of 
his young mistress, and Mildred asked 
how the river looked. 

‘¢ Awful high, Missis,” said the old fel- 
low, ‘‘and gwine to be higher yit. De 
back water, ma’am, is up to de lower- 
most fall,” (Anglice, terrace,) ‘‘ and all 
de folks what’s on de oder side ‘ll have 
to stay dere.” 

‘Could n’t a canoe cross !” 

‘La bless you, missis, how a canoe 
gwine to pull agin all dat water? I’se 
ferried de ribber all my life, ma’am, but 
you couldn’t git me out to-night nohow.” 

‘*T know better than that, Peyton. 
You would go this minute if any body 
were in danger.” 

**O, yes,’m; if any body was in dan- 
ger I dunno but I would,” said Peyton, © 
dubiously, ‘‘ But nobody gwine to be 
fool enough to try dat ribb. to-night. 
Thankey, missis—thankey kindly.” 

He bowed and scraped over the liberal 
*‘dram” which Mildred gave him, and 
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then took himself off, leaving a strange 
unrest and anxiety behind him, which 
would not be put down at the command 
of reason. Miss Alston answered her 
old friend’s stream of talk very abruptly, 


and at last rose and went to the window. | 


‘*How dark it is!” she said, drawing 
aside the curtain, and looking out. ‘* Not 
a sign of moonor stars; and the rivér— 
do you hear it, Mrs. Ryde?” 

‘“ No, dear,” said Mrs, Ryde, vlacidly. 
**T’'m deaf, you know.” 

‘¢ Surely Mr. Martin will not think cf 
trying to return to-night,” said Mildred, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘He could 
not be sorash; but I am absurd. Of 
course they would keep him, and of 
course he would wish to stay. Mrs. 
Ryde, you don’t think there’s any pro- 
bability of his doing such a thing, do 
you?” 

‘* Probability of his returning to-night! 
Why, my love, of course not. He would 


be crazy, if he did; for you heard what 

Peyton said, and necessarily they know 

all about the river on the other side.” 
‘*T am absurd,” repeated Mildred, un- 


der her breath. But still she could not 
quiet her apprehensions. They clung 
to her, despite all her efforts to throw 
them off; and when at last she went to 
her chamber, it was for any purpose in 
the world but that of sleep. The wind 
had risen, and was moaning past her 
windows with that strange, almost hu- 
man utterance which the wind some- 
times possesses. She heard it come 
sweeping up from the forest, and break 
into mournful music as it surged among 
the tall oaks round the house. Against 
her window came the dash of rain; but 
she could not make up her mind to close 
the shutter, or to extinguish her lamp. 
On the contrary, she set the latter just 
against a pane of glass. ‘‘ If—if any 
body were to try the river,” she thought, 
‘it might serve as a beacon to keep 
them straight.” Then she went to bed, 
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but not to sleep. That wind !—a dozen 
times, at least, she started, thinking that 
she heard a human cry for help, when 
it was only the sough of some mournful 
blast. Then, too, the unaccustomed 
presence of tne light disturbed her, and 
she heard Royal restlessly walking about, 
and whining as if he had strong inten- 
tions of howling, in the lower hall. Af- 
ter a while, she found there was no good 
in trying to sleep; so she resigned her- 
self to wakefulness, and waited, quietly 
at least, formorning. Never before had 
it seemed so long in coming; but when 
the first grey beam stole into her cham- 
ber, she was on her feet. It did not 
take her many minutes to dress; and 
then, groping her way down stairs, she 
opened the front door. The storm had 
lulled again; but the wild desolation of 
the scene on which she gazed was hard- 
ly to be equalled. The tempest had 
done its work. Every tree was bare; 
the earth was covered with fallen leaves. 
and strewed with broken boughs; the 
heavy clouds still curtained the sky from 
horizon to horizon; and the broad, swol- 
len cvrrent of the river was distinctly 
visible as it spread over the low-ground 
fields. Royal had followed his mistress 
out, and when she looked round, she 
saw him standing by her. She smiled 
slightly, and laid her hand on his head. 

**Come,” she said. ‘‘It may be ar- 
rant folly; but we must go down and 
look at the river.” 

In a moment he leaped up, and put 
his great paws on her shoulders. Who 
can say that language is unintelligible 
to dogs? If ever there was comprehen- 
siun in human eyes, there was compre- 
hension in Royal’s, as he licked her 
hand for a moment, and got down again. 
Then they set out, and in ten minutes 
reached the river. 

It was very high, far higher than it 
was in the August freshet, and swept its 
turbid current along with a rush that 
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was fairly majestic. Over the low-ground 
the water spread like a lake; but the 
shelving bank where Mildred paused, 
rose up too high for its encroachment, 
and she stood in perfect safety, looking 
silently at the swollen flood—looking 
with such singular fascination, that she 
did not notice how Royal had left her 
side, and was whining strangely at a 
lower place, where a cluster of willows 
grew, among whose boughs the water 
was rushing. Finding that she paid no 
attertion to him, he came back and leap- 
ed upon her, so that she was forced to 
perceive his desire for something. She 
gave a start, and when he whined again, 
in the same distressed way, the fear she 
had momentarily forgotten rushed over 
her with renewed force. 

*¢ What is it, Royal?” shecried. ‘* My 
God !—what is it ?” 

She went forward, and the dog bound- 
ed in front of her to the spot where he 
had been just before. As soon as she 
reached there, she saw a dark object— 
apparently a man’s coat—which the wil- 
lows had caught and held, though the 
current was swaying it to and fro. ‘‘Go 
in—go in!” she cried to the dog; and 
he; who only needed this permission, 
gave one great spring, and was in. He 
floundered among the boughs for a mo- 
ment or two before he recovered him- 
self; then he made a circuit, and reach- 
ed the object, which was some little dis- 
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tance from land. Mildred saw him tear 
it away from the limb, with his great 
strong teeth, and then he came swim- 
ming slowly and laboredly back to where 
she stood. 

She rushed down to the water’s edge, 
and recklessly waded in toward him ; for 
she saw the large, dark form that he 
bore. Between them they drew it, as 
they had drawn it once before, out of the 
water to the foot of the old oak; and 
then Mildred saw who it was—saw the 
face she had seen once before, when it 
was white and still with a less awful still- 
ness. 

She made no sound, she uttered no 
moan; she only knelt down on the wet 
ground, and laid her hand over the 
heart that would never beat again; felt 
the silent pulse, touched the icy cold 
brow, and knew that it was Death. 

The dog crouched motionless by her 
side, and when an hour had gone by, 
she still knelt there, gazing at the man 
who had left her—for this! Her pale 
lips did not move, even in one single 
prayer for the soul that had gone forth 
in its reckless passion, all unprepared. 
The time for prayer was yet to come, to- 
gether with the time for grief. Now, 
she only felt, dimly and dully, that he 
was hers once more. He had been ta- 
ken from her for a time; but the river 
that gave him to her first, had given him 
back to her again---forever. 
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DOGS. 


"| Y own personal experience with 
dogs, if fully narrated, would 
fill a very respectable-sized 

and a rather interesting volume. I pro- 
pose to merely give some account of a 
few of my own dogs, and a few of other 
peoples’ dogs, with such allusions, histo- 
rical and personal, as suggest them- 
selves, and let the volume pass until 
some enterprising publisher may make 
an alluring offer, to which I am always 
open. 

I remember—and I was a small boy 
then—a mongrel animal, a dog by na- 
ture, and a female by sex, called Juno. 
The name of Jupiter’s wife was not so 
much degraded as the thoughtless read- 
er may imagine; for Juno on this side 
of the Atlantic was quite as stately in her 
way—and with a better temper—as the 
Juno on Mount Olympos. She was a 
cross between a genuine bloodhound and 
a mastiff; fierce when roused, but not 
ill-natured; with the keen scent of her 
mother, and the courage of her sire; 
with a broad chest, round barrel, sharp 
nose, long ears, and delicately tapering 
limbs; muscular and long-winded; and 
brinded from head to heel, “ barring” 
four intensely black legs and a black 
muzzle. A stranger might come on the 
premises, provided he was neither rag- 
ged nor black, and wander around at 
his pleasure; but he must touch no 
property on the ground, not even a stick 
or stone, and above all, he must not 
menace any one of the family. On one 
. occasion, I remember, there was a labor- 
er on the place, and boy-like I found 
some fault with his work, improperly as 
I know now. My language was irritat- 


ing. He replied insolently, and I re- 
peated what I had said in a more offen- 
sive way. He raised his hand to strike 
me; but before his hand could fall, Ju- 
no had seized him by the throat, and it 
was with some difficulty that I was able 
to release him. And yet he bad fed her 
regularly for over a month. I remem- 
ber that he wasvery civil to me ever after 
when Juno was about. 

Some time before that my uncle’s fam- 
ily removed to New York City. They 
sent the greater part of their furniture 
around by sea, leaving merely some beds 
in the house, and the carpet on the par- 
lor, which were to be sent on the follow- 
ing day, or given away, I forget which. 
They passed the last night in the house, 
and the beds were arranged as shake- 
downs on the floor. I was there to see 
my cousins off on the following morning. 
One of my cousins played with Juno, 
who had accompanied me, and finally, 
while the elder members of the family 
were talking, he lay down on the floor, 
using Juno for a pillow, and went to 
sleep. Not being accustomed to that 
mode of napping, his slumbers were un- 
easy, and attracted our attention. Juno 
lay with her paw brought down over his 
neck. Every time he started, she would 
raise her head and lift her paw carefully. 
When he fell back into sleep again she 
would let the paw settle gently in its old 
place. This she repeated three or four 
times, and at last, shifted her paw so as 
to place it nearly at his side; ‘and then, 
fully satisfied that its weight could not 
annoy him, went off to sleep. 

But there was nothing so remarkable 
about Juno. She had ason who had a 
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singular history. He was the most awk- 
ward, long-legged, ungainly brute I ever 
saw—so tall that a sweep of his tail 
would knock everything within its reach 
oif an ordinary table. He was about 
the height of one of the Danish dogs one 
sees now-a-days in the streets—rather 
higher—with enormous legs, and paws 
as large as the hoofs of a Shetland pony. 
Singularly enough, though but a quar- 
ter breed, he had the bloodhound scent, 
and would trace any one of the family 
after an absence of hours, through the 
thickest crowd. He grew troublesome 
at length, and we sent him to my grand- 
father in the country. He signalized his 
advent there by killing my grandfather’s 
best cow. He was at once chained up, 
with a remarkably heavy chain. During 
the night he snapped it off as though it 
were pack-thread, and departed in search 
of adventures. Next morning he was 


discovered lying on the door-step, look- 
ing very placid, and licking his blood- 


stained chaps. During the day my 
grandfather received a bill for a bull 
which Dash had killed the night before, 
tearing his throat open. This time two 
cart-chains were welded together for 
Dash’s accommodation. But cart-chains 
could not hold him. He went off in the 
night, with one fragment of the chain 
dangling to his collar, and went to kill- 
ing his own beef again. 

Dash was getting too costly, and too 
famous. His reputation was made, and 
he became the talk of the country side. 
A lumber-dealer, whose yard had been 
frequently robbed, heard of this fearful 
brute, and made interest to kecome his 
master. He had no trouble about it. 
My grandfather made over all his right, 
title and interest in Dash to the man of 
boards, ‘for and in consideration” that 
he would get him out of that place as 
soon as possible. Dash was muzzled, 
packed in a wagon, and deposited in the 
lumber yard. That night he was turned 
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loose. Thenext morning the town had 
a sensation. On going to the yard a 
plank was found outside, and another 
reared against the fence on the inside. 
Close by the latter lay a dead American 
citizen of African descent, with his throat 
torn open. The coroner’s inquest ex- 
onerated both dog and master; but that 
yard was never robbed again. 

I had another dog named Brant, who 
came to me in a singular way. I was a 
member of the Legislature at the time ; 
but came home at the latter part of 
every week—our august body dispersing 
on Friday right, leaving the resident 
members to adjourn the House for want 
of a quorum the next day, and then re- 
turning on Monday evening to adjourn 
until Tuesday morning. There were 
generally two or three people waiting 
for me on these flying home visits. It 
was dark when I reached the house, and 
as I stepped on the verandah, a dog put 
his nose in my hand. I patted his head, 
thinking he belonged to some visitor, 
and entered the door, he following. 
There was no stranger there, and the 
dog lay down at my feet, on his haunch- 
es, with his fore paws extended—a pic- 
turesque attitude which I found out was 
his favorite position. 

‘*That is a handsome dog,” I said, 
as I sat up at the tea-table. ‘‘ Whose 
is he?” 

‘Ours, I suppose;” was my wife’s 
answer. 

I looked inquiry, and was told that my 
eldest daughter, on going to the ante- 
chamber in, the right wing of the house 
that morning, had found the dog coiled 
up on the sofa. He rose, wagged his 
tail, and showed general friendliness, 
following her to the breakfast room. 
There he touched nothing, but waited 
patiently until he received his broken 
victuals, which he devoured so raven- 
ously, as to show that the language of 
his leanness told a true story of hunger 
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‘I wonder,” was the conclusion, 
‘¢ that he made no noise when you came, 
for he has been barking at every one who 
approached all day and evening.” 

I named him Brant, and inquired dili- 
gently for hisowner. But no one knew 
anything about hfm, and no one in the 
village had ever seen him before. He 
remained with me for years, and we 
grew very much attached to him. He 
was the terror of the neighborhood. He 
never bit any one; but his deep, terrible 
bay, and his fierce look, gave him a for- 
midable air. He was a great humbug. 
. He would fly open-mouthed at any 
stranger, who had only to put out his 
hand, and Brant would wag his tail, and 
put his head up for a caress. There 
was an exception in the case of a pedlar. 
Brant would make no friends with any 
one who carried a pack. 

Brant had a good many queer tastes. 
He would eat peaches, if mellow. He 
liked coffee every morning; but he 
would not touch it, unless it was well 
sweetened, and properly tempered with 
cream. And he would always take a 
morsel tossed to him from table, though 
he might previously have rejected a 
platefui of meat out of doors. 

No whipping or scolding would deter 
Brant from following me. This habit 
led him into several absurdities. On one 
occasion, after he had followed me to the 
railway station, I man=ged to elude him 
andenter the cars. As the train moved 
off, he pursued it. Brant was a very fleet 
dog, and was rather vain of his powers 
as a runner. He started on the race 
with the utmost confidence, and for a 
time did very well. To his great surprise 
he found the distance widening between 
him and the cars, and redoubled his 
efforts amid the applause of the passen- 
gers, who craned their necks out of 
the windows to witness the race between 
iron and flesh. All at once he stopped 
—assumed a puzzled air—and druoped 
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his tail. A yell of derisive triumph from 
the lookers-on saluted him, and instead 
of deterring him, aroused his energies. 
He gave a terrific burst of speed, which 
he maintained for several hundred 
yards, but seeing himself left far behind, 
suddenly wheeled around, and taking a 
short route over the meadows, run with 
unabated speed in the direction of his 
home. He tried the same business af- 
terwards, and probably died without be- 
ing convinced that he had no chance of 
beating the locomotive in a fair race. 
Some one poisoned him. The morn- 
ing that he died, there was a great sen- 
sation in the family. Every effort was 
made to save him; but he was too far 
gone. Apparently moribund, he moved 
himself when his morning cup of coffee 
was brought out. One of us raised his 
head—he drank off his sweetened draught 
—and then, with a beaming look of af- 
fection from his dark hazel eyes, died. 
A predecessor of Brant bore the cheer- 
ful name of Dismal. One of the chil- 
dren brought home a remarkably ugly 
puppy, of no particular breed, and of an 
unusual color, being brinded with black 
on a yellow ground. After obtaining 
my permission to keep the forlorn speci- 
men of the canine race, they asked me 
to name him, which I did. But the 
children changed the name to Dimmel— 
eliding thehissing letter. In duetimehe 
grew up, and as he became older, turned 
out to be quite handsome. One day, on 
going to my onion-bed, I discovered 
nearly all the sets that had been care- 
fully placed on lines, uprooted. I care- 
fully replaced them, .and taking it for 
granted from the tracks upon the bed 
that Dismal had called a mass meeting 
of fellow-dogs the night before, I pointed 
to the bed, and gave him a flogging. 
The following morning things were in 
the same condition. This was during 
the civil war, when everybody punished 
suspected offenders first, and tried them 
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afterwards. I pursued this course with 
Dismal. He was ordered to immediate 
exile—banished beyond the lines, in 
fact, for I gave him toa dog dealer who 
sent him to the army. Justice having 
thus been satisfied, in spite of the weep- 
ing and wailing of my children, I-went 
about my business. Next morning, the 
onions were in the same perturbed con- 
dition. On looking carefully, I found 
the sprouts inserted in certain holes into 
which the bulbs would not pass. The 
secret was out. The spot was not well- 
drained, and beneath were certain craw- 
fish. These fellows had endeavored to 
lay in a stock of onions, but the passage- 
way was too small. Thus, Dismal was 
vindicated when too late, and I had to 
endure the silentreproach of the family. 

My children are very fond of pets, and 
very tender of animal suffering. Thus 
the house became the refuge of all the 
stray and half starved dogs of the neigh- 
borhood—a sort of dog-hospital where 
the halt, sick and lean were fed and 
comforted. One cold winter day, the 
snow lying deep on the ground, a black 
and tan terrier implored our hospitality. 
He was so weak that he could not stand, 
but drew his hind legs after him, and his 
stomach had collapsed. We brought 
him in, and gradually administered a 
little warm broth. Bit by bit he recov- 
ered. So soon as he had sufficient 
strength, he rose on his hind legs, and 
began the most ridiculous motions with 
his fore paws—not holding them in the 
usual begging attitude; but playing a 
tune on an imaginary piano. He was 
very full of tricks, and gave every de- 
monstration of gratitude. But as we 
got another dog, he seemed to consider 
that we had personally affronted him. 
He finally went off, and like a character 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘‘ we saw him 
no more.” 

The peculiarities of little dogs are 
more striking than those of their larger 
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brethren. The smaller fellows are more 
fussy and pretentious. The little lap 
dogs, the black-and-tans, the Scotch 
terriers, and those nondescripts which, 
in the South and West, are classed un- 
der the name of “ fice’””—a word whose 
etymology is obscure—hre invaluable as 
watch-dogs. Your huge mastiff may go 
to sleep, and fail in his profound slum- 
ber to hear the’ midnight prowler. 
Your little fellow never does. The first 
strange footstep around awakens him; 
and he will not be pacified. Yet, ex- 
cepting the lap-dog, who is an enemy to 
the whole human race, and who ought 
to be exterminated, small dogs are 
quite friendly if properly approached. 
There is a little black terrier at 
the Leonia station, on the Northern 
Railway of New Jersey, who is al- 
ways quite glad to see me, and we 
have established quite an intimate ac- 
quaintanceship. Prince is a dog by ope- 
ration of law. The inscription on his 
collar, ‘* No. 87. The Property of C. D. 
Schor,” shows that he is not surreptiti- 
ously a dog, but has been duly register- 
ed and licensed, and is under the protec- 
tion of the law. But no one must touch 
his shoulders. Pat his head, pull his 
tail, or pinch his ears, and he will sub- 
mit quietly to your caresses or your pes- 
tering; but touch his shoulders and he 
either escapes or fights. I knew one lit- 
tle fellow, a Scotch terrier, who had the 
most placid temper in ‘the world. He 
was a great coward, in fact. No matter 
what you might do, he would not resent 
it. He would whimper and turn over on 
his back. But there was one exception. 
Tie a piece of red flannel to the end ofa 
stick and show it to him; and he would 
fly at you furiously, and bite to the very 
bone. It is possible that Prince may 
have been hurt at some time on the 
shoulder by rough handling; but 
whence the other’s antipathy to red 
flannel? It is a mystery, equally as 
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puzzling, though not so great, as the 
Sphinx. 

Dogs have sometimes queer tastes, I 
have mentioned the fact that Brant ate 
peaches and drank coffee. I knew one 
fellow—a cur at that—who was exces- 
sively fond of cranberry tart. For 
pumpkin pie or pound cake he had no 
particular desire; but his fondness for 
stewed cranberries was excessive. I 
knew one dog—he was a Labrador—who 
ate raw fish; but never knew another 
who could be induced to do it, even by 
extreme hunger. 

Big dogs have their oddities as well as 
little ones; but these are of a different 
kind. A friend of mine, the editor of the 
New Yorker Fournal, has a large Dan- 
ish hound, called Schlumpf, a very pow- 
erful and exceedingly handsome brute. 
Schlumpf has her prejudices. She is 


very friendly with me, but is slow to 


make friends. To my youngest boy she 
took kindly at first; but she growls 
whenever the eldest approaches. This is 
through no instinct of antagonism, for 
the oldest is fond of dogs, and always 
kind to dumb animals—exceedingly so. 
But Schlumpf ismarked by two things— 
one, a detestation of a quarrel, and the 
other her mode of sitting in a chair. 
Let two persons appear to be about to 
proceed to blows, and Schlumpf will at 
once get between and endeavor to part 
them. And she delights to get into a 
rustic chair on the verandah of her mas- 
ter’s house, where she sits with her back 
at a perpendicular, her fore legs on the 
arms ot the chair, and her hind legs 
reaching to the floor, with all the dignity 
of the presiding officer of a town meet- 
ing. 

With the exception of the old-fashion- 
ed bull-dog, and the bull-terrier—fellows 
who nose around the calf of your leg to 
find the most agreeable biting-place— 
dogs are by no means desirous of insert- 
ing their teeth in human flesh. They 
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will rarely bite you if you approach them 
confidently, and speak in a tone of au- 
thority. And they are very easily driven 
off, by a proper mode of attack by stick 
or stone. If you use the first you must 
be sure to hit with it, or you exasperate 
and infuriate the brute; if you use the 
last, you must be sure to hit in the right 
place. Few dogs care for a blow on the 
skull, A gentle salute on the nose with 
a stone is a different matter. But the 
place to strike a dog with effect is on the 
fore leg. The front of this is as well 
supplied with its network of nervesasthe 
shinbone of the African, and a blow 
there causes intense pain. As for the 
stone—well, I will give a bit of personal 
experience on that matter. 

Some years since, when I resided at 
Fort Lee, I used to be left by the even- 
ing boat at times, because of a disagree- 
able habit its master had of not waiting 
for me when I was behind time. In that 
event, I used to cross at the highest ferry, 
and walk up. Just above Bull’s Ferry, 
a gentleman named Gomez had a coun- 
try-seat, anda big dog. I didn’t know 
Gomez, but the dog had a way of mak- 
ing himself acquainted with foot passen- 
gers. He would mount the wall, and 
bark in avery savage way—occasionally 
getting through the gate and assailing 
one. I always managed on these occa- 
sions to keep him off, but I grew tired 
of it, and, as the roughs say, ‘laid for 
him.” One night, having to pass the 
place, I prepared myselt with two small 
fragments of rock, carefully selected 
from a stone heap down the road. 
When I came up, the dog came down, 
and sprang towards me open-mouthed. 
As soon as he got within nine or ten 
feet, I dispatched one stone with a cer- 
tain aim for his nose. He howled with 
the pain, and turned, when I sent the 
other against an almost equally tender 
part. The two stones did not, after the 
fashion of those used by the Baron Miinc- 
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hausen, meet each other inside, strike 
fire and blow him up, but they had a 
very striking effect for all that. The 
vocal effort of the dog on the occasion 
was not melodious, but there was a good 
deal of it. He sang the syllables £7 yi 
as he went for several minutes, and 
prolonged the strain after he had taken 
refuge in the farthest part of his master’s 
premises. And he never forgot the les- 
son. In all after time, barked he never 
so savagely, one had only to stoop and 
go through the pantomime of lifting a 
stone from the ground to see a bit of 
fast running and hear a bit of canine 
music. The dog finally disappeared. 
Whether his master took him away, or 
some one else took him off, I can not 
say; but of one thirg I am quite sure. 
While he was there, he never after trou- 
bled me. 

And, talking of music, that reminds 
me of a musical dog I once had. Whe- 
ther it-was Dismal, or Snap—a dog 
given me by a butcher in Washington 
Market—-I forget; but it was one of the 
two. He accompanied myself and my 
wife to a concert; or rather he came 
there atter we were seated, and walked 
in without giving any ticket to the door- 
keeper. A low-toned command to him 
to keep still was thought to be less no- 
ticeable than to get up and put him out, 
and he lay for some time in the aisle, 
listening very decorously to the music. 
At length, the pianist struck a wrong 
note, causing a perceptible discord. The 
dog barked furiously to the great amuse- 
ment of the audience, and to the greater 
annoyance of the musician. The offence 
was not repeated, either by the pianist 
or the dog, and there the thing rested. 
I thought it an accidental coincidence; 
but some days after, tested it by striking 
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three adjoining keys on the piano at the 
same time, when the dog, who was 
stretched quietly on the carpet, gave the 
same token of a keen appreciation of 
the discord. 

Dogs have been treated with great in- 
justice in the way of comparison. Thus 
the fcetid wild camomile goes by the 
name of dog-fennel; a bargain is said to 
be dog-cheap; and we call a mean, 
worthless fellow, a dog. This is all un- 
just to the dog. A good dog is a good 
thing to own, and, if you live in acoun- 
try place, is ‘‘ handy to have in the 
house.” <A dog is nearly the only dis- 
interested friend a man may expect to 
have; not the only ne, however, as I 
know by experience. Very few people 
dislike dogs. From Lo, the poor Indian, 
up to Sir Walter Scott, people of note 
have their notable dogs. Gellert, and 
Tobit’s dog, and the mastiffs of Mont St. 
Bernard, are famous in history. The 
poets have sung of canine faithfulness, 
and ‘Old Dog Tray” has gone the 
rounds of all the hand-organs. Why, 
then, try to degrade dogs by compari- 
sons that are unjust? Why call the 
mincing fop a ‘‘ puppy,” when the pup- 
py is the best animal of the two? There 
is scarcely any man who can not give 
you some anecdote of some particular 
dog, illustrating the intelligence, the 
courage or the faithfulness of the animal. 
The attachment between man and dog 
ismutual. ‘‘ Love me, love my dog,” is 
a proverb arising from a great fact. You 
may cheat a man, slander his wife, abuse 
his children, and sneer at him. Great 
as are these offences, they may be con- 
doned upon due repentance. But strike 
a man’s dog, and you make the master 
your enemy for life. The veriest cow- 
ard will fight on an issue so made. 
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TO BE HUNGARY, OR IRELAND? 


\D clear-sighted statesmen held 

office at the close of the late 

civil war, they would have 
found no difficulty in determining the 
proper course to pursue. As the North 
had expended thousands upon thousands 
of lives, and incurred an enormous 
amount of debt, in order to coerce States 
to remain in the Union, common-sense, 
that great quality of great statesmen, 
would have dictated a policy that would 
have recognized the triumph of the vic- 
tors in a substantial way. Magnanimity, 
moderation and conciliation would have 
marked the course of the winning party. 
To bring back everything to its normal 
condition so soon as possible, and to 
thus let into its natural bed the great 
current of industrial production, divert- 
ed from its former channel by the shock 
in arms, was the natural aim of masters 
of the art of statescraft, and the surest 
relief to a country that had during so 
many years increased its consumers en- 
ormously, and decreased its producers 
in the same ratio. Certain matters could 
not have been restored, perhaps; they 
had gone into the Limbo of impossible 
things. As the North lad insisted that 
the principle which made the Thirteen 
Colonies as many independent States 
was acrime when adopted in our day, 
this restoration would have taken the 
shape of universal amnesty. This would 
have done much, and time would have 
done more. Long before this, the sec- 
tions that had fought so fiercely would 
have been better friends than ever; the 
great resources of both sections would 
have been so developed that much of the 
old prosperity would have returned; and 


a government but little the worse for 
that damage to republican institutions 
which is the result of all civil wars, 
would have been for some time estab- 
lished. The Republican party would 
have been so firmly settled in its power 
that for the next thirty years its only 
danger of losing control of affairs would 
have been from some faction of its own. 
The Democratic party would then have 
been a thing of the past. 

But the close of the war found no 
statesmen in power. This was natural 
enough, since the war came because of 
the advent of quacks in statesmanship 
and assassins in morals, who still held 
control. Never in the history of a peo- 
ple had such men obtained and retained 
place. In the executive chair we had 
Andrew Johnson, around whom clung 
closer than the shirt of Nessusthe blood 
of Mrs. Surratt—a man to whom power 
brought no magnanimity, and position 
had taught no refinement. Around him 
were grouped the infamous cabinet of 
his predecessor—Seward, the Oliver le 
Daim, and Stanton, the Fouquier de 
Tinville of the time, with their venal 
and imbecile colleagues. In Congress 
we had Robespierre Stevens and Marat 
Butler, leading a motley group, the 
choice representatives of the dram-shop, 
jhe conventicle and the stews. In the 
Supreme Court we had, with some nota- 
ble exceptions, mere political judges, 
fourth-rate lawyers without principle, 
and ready to earn their appointment by 
violations of law and decency in their 
decisions. These men brought to the 
guidance of the State the knowledge 
they had gained in the pot-house cau- 
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cus; and introduced into official conduct 
a mingling of meanness, boorishness 
and low cunning unparalleled in the an- 
nals of any people, however degraded. 
They feared to trust the mass. Having 
obtained power by fraud, lying and 
treachery, they used the same means to 
retain it. They quarreled, it is true— 
President and Congress applied to each 
other worse terms than are used by 
drabs in their drink; but it was the 
quarrel of thieves over their plunder. 
The President was sharper-sighted than 
the buffoons and tricksters in Congress. 
He understood human nature better than 
they. But he was weak and vacillating, 
and never struck a blow until he had 
given his antagonist time and opportu- 
nity to make himself invincible. The 
leaders in Congress—some through mere 
malignity, as Stevens, others from a love 
of plunder, as Butler—believed they 
could retain power by asystem of terror. 
Stevens conceived the notion of punish- 
ing a people for having dared to attempt 
self-government, by inflicting on them 
not the penalties of law, but those un- 
known to our Constitution, alien to the 
spirit of our laws, and opposed to the 
feelings of the age in which we live. 
Butler formed the plan of establishing a 
rotten borough system in the South, 
through the enfranchisement of the bru- 
tal and ignorant negro, and the disfran- 
chisement of intelligent white men. 
With different motives, the plan of both 
was the same. To use their own coarse 
and brutal expression, they organized 
hell in the South. They resorted to 
every vice of cowards and every device 
of knaves to fix in the minds of the South 
that it was a conquered section, and to 
keep alive all that hatred that a spirited 
people feels for a conqueror who has 
neither honor nor pity. At the same 
time, by a fraudulent amendment to the 
Constitution, they degraded the elective 
franchise of the North. Not satisfied 
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with this, they set aside elections on tri- 
vial grounds, or no grounds at all. By 
these and kindred means they have re- 
duced the whole government to a close 
corporation, controlled by bands of or- 
ganized thieves, who name their own 
successors, ard pay no attention to the 
wishes or will.of the people. So far as 
the North is concerned, this will be all 
reformed in a few years, either by quiet 
or violent means; but it is interesting 
to consider what will be the result in the 
South. 

The South is an aggregation of con- 
quered provinces. The governments 
existing in the Southern States are not 
of the people, nor for the people, Let 
us take the case of two other independ- 
ent peoples reduced to the condition of 
provinces, and see what was in store for 
the conquerors. ‘‘ History is philosophy 
teaching by example,” we are told. Two 
examples will be enough for one lesson. 

The connection of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania with Austria was peculiar. The 
emperor of Austria, or rather the prince 
of the house of Habsburg, who sat upon 
the throne of Austria, became constitu- 
tional King of Hungary, after he had 
complied with certain formalities, and 
had sworn in person to observe the Hun- 
garian Constitution. He became Grand 
Duke of Transylvania on similar terms, 
though there his oath need not be taken 
in person. So strict was this rule that 
Josepu the Second, who never complied 
with these rules, does not appear among 
the list of monarchs of the Magyars and 
their allied races. Austria was a despot- 
ism, Hungary a constitutional kingdom, 
and Transylvania a constitutional grand 
duchy. An Austrian, whether magnate, 
burgher or peasant, was a foreigner in 
Hungary, who could hold no Hungarian 
office withoutsfirst having been natural- 
ized a citizen. Hungary comparatively 
owed nothing—Austria was loaded with 
debt. Hence the attempt made by the 
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Austrian Camarilla to consolidate the 
two nations, and to destroy the autono- 
my of Hungary. It was resisted, first 
by peaceful means, and then by force of 
arms. It would have been successful 
but for the interference of Nicholas of 
Russia, who threw the weight of his le- 
gions into the scale, and this completed 
what the indecision of Kossuth had be- 
gun. It is true that the treachery of 
that prince of traitors and scoundrels, 
Arthur Gorgei, closed the scene; but 
these had been nothing without the mo- 
ney and men of the Muscovite. Hun- 
gary fell. 

Then commenced a series of cold- 
blooded military assassinations ‘‘to stamp 
out rebellion.” Haynau, of whom the 
Ben Butler of our day is a copy without 
the military ability of his original, re- 
velled in a banquet of blood. Kiss and 
Damianics, and their comrades, felt the 
halter. Bem and Guyon escaped to 
Turkey, one to die and the other to be- 
come renegade, and Klapka made terms 
for himself and force in Comorn. But 
the bold leaders who had been terrors 
to the Austrians, met a similar fate with 
that dealt to Batthianyi; and from one 
end of the country to the other the Mag- 
yars and those who had stood by them 
in defence of their Constitution, were 
beggared, or murdered, or both. Re- 
bellion was stamped out—Hungary lost 
her independence, and became a pro- 
vince; and the Camarilla at Vienna was 
triumphant. 

Eighteen years passed away. Hun- 
gary and Transylvania lay prostrate, 
bleeding but patient. At length, one 
fine day, the war with Prussia broke 
loose. The royal quarrelled with the 
imperial robber over their joint plunder. 
Austria depended on her regular army. 
But Hungary did not stir. There were 
none to emulate the cry of the Magyar 
nobles in the dire strait of the empire— 
** We will die for our King, Maria The- 
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resa!” No thrill of enthusiasm aroused 
the old fierce legions. Austria lacked 
her keenest sabres, and the fearless horse- 
man who had wielded them; she could 
not call to her aid the dashing and in- 
trepid infantry that never counted odds 
and could not understand defeat. The 
wooden-headed and brutal William, 
being well-served by leaders and men, 
and guided by Bismarck, who adding 
great brains to an utter lack of principle 
and honor, has all the qualities of a great 
minister of State, got the better of his 
antagonist. 

But Francis Joseph displayed sudden- 
ly an amount of common-sense and de- 
cision unexpected in any member of the 
house of Habsburg. He cast away the 
prejudices of his house, and flung off 
the yoke ot the Camarilla. He restored 
Hungary her automony, gave amnesty 
to all who had been compromised in the 
old troubles, restored the old Constitu- 
tion, took the oath required by the old 
customs, was crowned with the crown of 
St. Stephen, and drawing his sword, 
went through every jot and tittle of the 
ceremony required of a constitutional 
king of the Magyar people. Hungary 
found all that she had fought for and 
lost, restored, in spite of the protests of 
the malignants. It was too late to re- 
cover the bloody fields lost to the Prus- 
sian ; but not too late to build up a grand 
future to the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, as time will show. And in the 
end we believe that Beust will be a surer 
builder than Bismarck. 

Ireland affords a different case. Here 
acountry was conquered through the 
division of its native leaders. The peo- 
ple broke into rebellion after rebellion 
against the conqueror—each rebellion 
suppressed, and each bringing down 
upon the unhappy country the ven- 
geance of the victor. It would be idle 
to recount the barbarities that mark the 
English rule in Ireland. It would be 
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difficult to say when the atrocity of Eng- 
land was most marked—under Henry, 
or Elizabeth, or Cromwell, or the 
Georges. Blood streams from every 
page of Irish history. Her best and her 
bravest and wisest, languished in dun- 
geons or perished on the scaffold. Her 
unhappy peasantry were hunted like 
wild beasts. The religion of her people 
was made acrime. The land was turn- 
ed into a huge hell. Every rebellion 
was followed by new judicial assassina- 
tions, and every set of judicial assassina- 
tions by a new rebellion. To-day Ire- 
land is as rebellious as ever. The mil- 
lions who have made exodus from her 
midst conspire with the millions who re- 
main; and the Saxon, no matter how 
he may strive to conciliate, is still the in- 
vader. Rebellion is a duty with the 
mass, and treason one of the cardinal 
virtues. England is powerless to-day 
among her sister nations, from the Irish 
thorn that rankles in her flesh, and binds 
her to peace and powerlessness before 
the tribunal of the world—her source of 
weakness, her chronic discontent. There 
is no remedy left but to give Ireland her 
autonomy, and let the Queen of Ireland 
sign laws made by Irish Peers and Irish 
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Commons. But there is no Francis Jo- 
seph on the throne, and no Beust in the 
ministry; and thus it goes from bad to 
worse, until England will find her Kon- 
iggratz. 

Now which is the South to be—Hun- 
gary or Ireland? Will the menin pow- 
er concede what they never should have 
taken; or will they so order affairs that 
in the hour of our trouble we shall lack 
the strong arms cf those that ‘for more 
than four years baffled our superior num- 
bers, and almost exhausted our re- 
sources? Have we any statesmen left, 
or are we to be given over, now and for- 
ever, to the control of mountebanks, 
knaves, and cross-road politicians? It 
is a question that should be met while 
we can yet solve it. What is to be the 
fate of the South—to be Hungary, or 
Ireland? Are we to be condemned to 
pick up and wear the cast-off garments 
of every other nation? Must we donow 
what no other country would do, if they 
had to do over again? They rebelled 
in Canada; but England was determined 
to have no Ireland there. Can we learn 
nothing by the experience of others? Are 
we given up to judicial blindness? Is 
the South to be Hungary, or Ireland? 
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ANCE upon a time, there lived 

in a hut on the edge of a 

WA moor, an old woman, and her 
grandson, who had nearly arrived at the 
age of manhood. The boy was named 
Victor, but no one knew the name of the 
old woman. Indeed, no one knew any- 
thing about either of them, save that 
they had come there about two years be- 
tore, and had lived apart from neighbors 
during all that time. The old woman 
worked industriously at knitting, and 
Victor carried the stockings she made to 


the village, a mile off, from whence he 
brought the woollen yarn she required. 
Nor was Victor himself idle. He earned 
wages every week in the forest on the 
edge of the moor, as a wood-cutter, in 
which business he was considered expert, 
though he had been awkward enough at 
the beginning. On going to or return- 
ing from his work, he always examined 
his snares, for he had permission to 
catch hares in that way from the warden 
of the forest, and at nightfall he took all 
that he secured in his gins to his home, 
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where it made an addition to their daily 
food. Though he was young and hand- 
some, and would have had no lack of 
partners in the dance, he never joined 
any of the merry-making in the village, 
prefering to remain as much as possible 
with his old grandmother, to whom he 
was tenderly attached. 

One morning, in going to his work, 
he stopped to examine his snares, in 
which he found nothing except a large 
yellow lizard, which had been caught, 
but seemed not to have been hurt by the 
noose. It was a rather handsome rep- 
tile of its kind, and Victor noticed that 
tears rolled from its eyes. He was filled 
with compassion. 

‘*You are a harmless creature,” he 
said, aloud; ‘‘and I should be sorry to 
injure anything without need. Go your 
way then, and be as happy as things of 
your kind can.” 

Thus saying, he placed the lizard gen- 
tly on the ground, and expected to see it 
run immediately away. But all at once 
it disappeared, and in its stead there 
stood a beautiful fairy, clad in yellow 
silk, and her head covered with a yellow 
head-dress, that sparkled with precious 
stones. 

‘* Victor,” she said, ‘‘I am the fairy 
Topaz. Through my own folly, in vio- 
lating the command of our gracious 
queen, I lost a portion of my power, and 
thus fell into the power of my deadly 
enemy, the ogre Malevolento. He 
changed me into the shape you see. 
Our queen could not at once deliver me, 
but she could: modify my condition by 
confirming the change. So she con- 
demned me to remain as you saw, until 
some mortal in whose power I might 
happen to fall, would take compassion 
upon me, and restore me to liberty. It 
is to your kindness of heart that I owe 
my liberty and recovered power. I de- 
sire to show you that I am not ungrate- 
ful. I know you and your history, and 
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so I do not give you gold or diamonds, 
but something to enable you to vindi- 
cate the memory of your father, and 
build up the fortunes of your. house. 
Take this ring. Worn upon your right 
fore-finger it will always secure you au- 
dience with any august personage whom 
you may desire to speak with. Worn on 
the second finger it will give you great 
eloquence of speech. Worn on your 
third finger, it will force every one who 
talks with you to tell you the secrets of 
most importance to you. Wornon your 
little finger, it will impart such a keen 
edge to your sword that the weapon will 
cut through metal, or stone, or anything 
that usually turns the best tempered 
steel edge. And it will contract or di- 
late to su't each finger. When you 
have succeeded in your purposes you 
must throw the ring in the nearest deep 
stream of water. Should you have occa- 
sion to consult me at any time, all you 
have to do isto write my name upon a 
piece of yellow silk, and burn it ina can- 
dle that shows a yellow flame, when I 
will immediately appear. Go, and pros- 
per.” 

Having said this, and handed him the 
ring, the fairy disappeared. 

Without going to work, Victor imme- 
diately returned home, where he told 
his grandmother of the strange events 
of the morning. To test the truth of the 
affair, which seemed to his grandmother 
like a dream, he placed the ring on his 
little finger, and taking his sword from 
a recess where it lay concealed, drew it 
from its sheath, and struck a blow upon 
the stone door-step. The result showed 
the truth of the fairy’s words. The 
sword cut through the stone with case, 
and on examining the blade, the edge 
was found to bear no mark of the con- 
tact. 

His grandmother desired to go with 
him to the chief city of their native land ; 
but having slipped the ring unto his se- 
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cond finger, he was able to at once per- 
suade her that he should undertake the 
adventure alone. The cottage had in 
it provision and bread for a month, and 
he promised to send her from the village 
alittle girl to’ wait upon her during his 
absence. She having acceded to this, 
he dressed himself in different robes 
from the leather jerkin he had hitherto 
worn, girt his sword to his side, proceed- 
ed to the village, where he bought the 
best horse he could find, the rustics not 
knowing him in his new dress, sent the 
girl to his grandmother, and mounting 
his horse rode off to the great city of 
Dreamburg, the capital of the kingdom 
of Nomansland. He arrived there late 
at night, and entered the principal inn, 
the location of which he seemed to 
know very well. 

Before he retired, he inquired of the 
landlord what was the occasion of the 
commotion he observed in the streets, 
as he rode into town. 

‘* That, worshipful sir,” said the host, 
‘is hecause the great Count Arnulph, 
the Grim, has come to town with his 
ward, the Lady Gisela. By her father’s 
will, the young lady is to be married at 
the age of seventeen, which she will 
reach in a Week, and she is to be mar- 
ried to the knight who shalk overthrow 
all comers in the lists the day after to- 
morrow.” 

** Ts she beautiful?” inquired Victor. 

‘‘She is the most lovely young lady 
that was ever seen, and her father left 
her thousands of broad acres, many cas- 
tles and parks, and large hoards of mo- 
ney, all of which become the property 
of her husband. There will be no lack 
of combatants, I promise you.” 

“‘ And is every one admitted to the 
combat?” 

‘*Every one of gentle birth. It is 
said, though, that the Count Arnulph 
himself will contest for the prize, and al- 
though he is past middle age, he is 
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thought to be so expert and powerful in 
arms, that his appearance may deter 
any but the bravest and most accom- 
plished cavaliers from entering the 
lists !” 

‘¢ And where is the lady ?” 

“* She is at court, under the charge of 
the queen, where she will remain until 
the day of the tournament.” ° 

And then Victor retired for the night. 

Next morning Victor took his way to 
the Royal Palace, where, having placed 
the ring on his fore finger, the king at 
once ordered the stranger to ke admit- 
ted to a private audience, to the great 
astonishment of the court, who could 
not account for this mark of special fa- 
vor. 

In presence of his majesty, who asked 
him his business, he replied : 

‘* Justice to the dead and to the liv- 
ing.” 

Thereupon Victor, shifting his ring 
from the first to the second finger, com- 
menced to plead his cause. It appeared 
that he was the only son of the Baron 
Rupert, who had been condemned and 
executed two years before for treason, 
and whose wife had died the following 
week from grief. His grandmother, the 
dowager Baroness, hastily gathering to- 
gether some gold and jewels, had left 
the court in company with her grandson, 
who had been deprived of his inherit- 
ance by royal decree, and had gone with 
him to a small hut in the moor that he- 
longed to her former steward. He was 
now in hope to vindicate his father’s me- 
mory, and asked permission to remaina 
week for that end. 

The king seemed moved by his plead- 
ing, and said: 

‘We will conditionally revoke the at- 
tainder. The estate we can not return, 
for it has been granted to Lord Ranulph 
and the Lord Chamberlain. But this is 
provided, within a week’s time at the far- 
therest—you bring -evidence that the 
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witnesses were perjured or misled. In 
the meanwhile, you had better not take 
your father’s name, nor his title, but re- 
main as the Sieur Victor, a simple gen- 
tleman travelling in Nomansland. I 
need not tell you that I loved your fa- 
ther well, and that it was only on the 
clearest evidence that I consented to his 
executioh. No one will be better pleased 
than I, should you succeed in your pious 
endeavor to lift the stain of treason from 
his memory.” 

Then the king took him, and present- 
ed him as Sieur Victor to the court, where 
his handsome face, well-knit figure, and 
graceful manner, at once won him atten- 
tion, and created a sensation among the 
high-born ladies of the court. The 
queen received him graciously, and her- 
self presented him to the Lady Gisela, 
whom he found to be even more beauti- 
ful than she had been described to be by 
his host at the inn. He fell violently in 
love with her at once, and felt miserable 
when other cavaliers approached her to 
offer their homage. 

No one appeared to know anything 
about the stranger who was in such 
marked favor with the king; but the 
Lord Ranulph, who had scowled at him 
as he entered, looked curiously at him 
for a while, and at*length brightened up 
as though he had solved a problem. He 
spoke a while privately to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and then coming forward, 
addressed Victor, in the presence of the 
king. 

** Secing you so favored by his majes- 
ty, I know you to be a gentleman of un- 
blemished character and high pedigree, 
and am glad to aid my monarch in mak- 
ing your stay at the court pleasant. You 
are the very living image of the late Lord 
Rupert, who was one of the handsomest 
men of his day, but am glad the like- 
ness extends only to the person, for he 
was a black-hearted traitor, who*con- 
spired to compass the death of the king, 
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and he justly suffered the penalty of his 
crime.” 

Victor controlled himself with difficul- 
ty, and, after shifting his ring to the 
third finger, said: 

‘“‘Was there no doubt as to his 
guilt ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” answered Ran- 
ulph; adding, without being aware of 
what he said, ‘‘to his fools of judges; 
but I knew better.” 

*¢ There was a letter found, in which 
he spoke of the whole plot; was there 
not ?” 

‘*Of course,” answered the other; 
and then added, unconsciously; ‘ but it 
was a forgery, got up by the Lord Cham- 
berlain and myself, after we had agreed 
to divide his estates between us in case 
of success.” 

‘“You were his enemy?” 
Victor. 

‘“‘T am the enemy of all who plot 
wrong to my sovereign,” answered Lord 
Ranulph; and then continued, ‘‘ parti- 
cularly his enemy since he married the 
woman I loved, and who had repulsed 
me.” 

‘* Your loyajty is beyond all praise,” 
said Victor. 

‘¢ And yet,” said Ranulph, ina dreamy 
way, as though talking to himselt, ‘I 
wish the Lord Chamberlain had destroy- 
ed his copy of our written agreement as 
I did mine, instead of placing it ina 
casket at his very bed-head, where, if he 
should die suddenly, it might be found. 
I must see him about it. This is Lord 
Rupert’s son, I am sure.” * 

He added a few words about the wea- 
ther, and moved toward the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

The king was astounded at the words 
he had heard, and hastily sent an usher 
in attendance to visit the chamber of the 
Lord Chamberlain, with instructions. 
Then suddenly raising his voice, he call- 
ed the courtiers to take their places be- 
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fore him, and said : 

‘*T have a surprise for my loyal sub- 
jects, Lord Ranulph andthe Lord Cham- 
berlain.” 

These two looked surprised, and a lit- 
tle alarmed. 

**T can never forget the zeal they 
showed in the case of the’ late Lord Ru- 
pert, never resting until he had been 
convicted, and showing me clearly that 
the sentence of banishment, which ] in- 
tended to, impose, was ill-judged clemen- 
cy, and injurious to the realm. Few 
monarchs have ,counsellors who are 
ready to do violence to their own kindly 
feelings, in order to preserve their king 
from a scandalous weakness in the way 
of mercy.” 

The king paused, and the courtiers 
eagerly listened for what was to follow. 

‘IT never knew until to-day the mo- 
tives for so much zeal; but I see the 
usher here has it for the inspection of 
our Lord Chief Justice and the high 
officers of the law.” 

The usher came forward, and present- 
ed a small ebony casket to the king. 
The Lord Chamberlain started, and the 
Lord Ranulph was about to pass out; 
but at a signal they were stopped by the 
guards. 

*¢ Give me the key of this casket, my 
Lord Chamberlain ?” 

*¢ The box—is not mine—I—have no 
key,” stammered the alarmed function- 
ary. 3 
‘¢ Break open the box,” said the king. 
‘Since this is not my Lord Chamber- 
lain’s property, we will open it, in order 
to determine its ownership.” 

The hox was opened, and from it the 
king took a paper. 

**Ves,” he said, “‘here itis. Thisis 
the agreement by which an innocent 
man came to his end. Read this, my 
Lord Chief Justice, and say what penal- 
ty shouid be inflicted by the laws of the 
realm upon those whose signatures it 
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bears. Guards, arrest those two men!’ 

And in an instant Lord Ranulph and 
the Lord Chamberlain were seized and 
disarmed. 

The evidence of guilt was conclusive. 
Not only was the agreement found, but 
a packet of letters which showed con- 
clusively how the forgery had been ef- 
fected, and the number and names ot 
the false witnesses suborned. Some of 
these knaves were still to be found, and 
on being arrested, confessed the truth. 
The Lord Chamberlain himself owned 
to his offence; but Lord Ranulph stout- 
ly refused to admit anything. Neither 
met any mercy. As the crime had been 
one considered to be beneath the dignity 
of noblemen, the offenders were not ad- 
judged to die beneath the axe, but were 
ordered to be hanged. The sentence 
was carried out the same day amid the 
hooting and execration of the populace. 
The Lord Victor was restored to the es- 
tates and honors of his father; and the 
venerable Lady Bethina was recalled 
from her refuge in the hut upon the 
moor, and welcomed back warmly to the 
court. 

The next day was that for the tourna- 
ment, wnich was to decide the fate of the 
Lady Gisela. The morning came, and 
the whole population crowded by thou- 
sands around the lists, where the king 
and queen, with the high officers of state, 
and the lords and ladies of the court, 
had already taken their places. Before 
the herald could make prociamation, a 
cavalcade was seen approaching, escort- 
ing the most beautiful princess that the 
world had ever seen. She was attired in 
yellow satin, with a head-dress covered 
with the rarest and largest yellow dia- 
mcnds; and she was attended by four- 
and-twenty knights all in armor covered 
with gold, and each with his visor down. 
Beside her rode twelve damsels, each ot 
surpassing beauty. Theking and court 
rose to welcome the lovely stranger and 
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her train, while every knight and noble 
present, except Lord Victor, had no 
eyes for any one except this pearl of 
princesses, So soon as she was seated 
the herald made proclamation, the trum- 
pet sounded, and the tilt began. 

The four-and-twenty knights entered 
the arena, and avoiding Lord Victor, 
met and unhorsed opponent after oppo- 
nent, until no one was left to oppose 
them except the Lord Victor, but when 
he rode forth, they immediately left the 
lists. Then Victor, waiting for an anta- 
gonist, looked toward the royal pair, be- 
side which sat the fair Gisela, and for 
the first time saw the stranger, whom he 
recognized at once as the fairy Topaz. 
While he was wondering why she had 
come, a trumpet sounded in the dis- 
tance, and a knight appeared, who rode 
straight to the shield of Victor, which 
he struck with the point of his lance. 
The unknown, after he had given his 
name to the proper person, rode at once 
to his corner, while Victor sprang to his 
saddle, and prepared for the attack. At 
the signal they spurred their horses, and 
advanced at full gallop. The aim ot 
both was sure, but the stranger knight 
was most powerful. He was thrown 
back in his saddle; but Victor was un- 
horsed, and though he sprang up im- 
mediately, his helmet lace was broken, 
and the clasp of his right gauntlet gave 
way, so. that his hand was uncovered. 
The ring on his third finger hurt him 
with its sharp pointed stone, and,he had 
barely time to shift it to another, which 
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chanced to be his little finger, when his 
antagonist pressed upon him. 

The combat'sooa closed. The stran- 
ger knight fought well, and inflicted se- 
veral wounds upon Victor; but atlength 
the latter was enabled to deliyér one 
blow. It cut through crest, and lielmet, 
and skull, down to the very shoulder. 
The stranger knight fell never to rise 
again. On removing his helmet he was 
discovered to he the Lord Aymer, a cou- 
sin of Lord Ranulph, who rarely came to 
court, but who had made his appearance 
to seal the fate of Vietor, and had met 
his own. 

Shortly after the sun went down, and 
the Lord Victor, after a single combat 
only, was declared the victor of the day, 
and the husband elect of the Lady Gise- 
la, whose blushes and smiles showed 
conclusively that she did not mourn the 
result. When the king prepared to es- 
cort his princess guest to the palace, he 
found that she and her train had sud- 
denly disappeared. 

On the day of the wedding Victor 
threw the ring, as he had been instruct- 
ed, into the nearest deep stream, where 
it was caught by a female hand and arm, 
the latter clothed in yellow, which rose 
out of the water. But Victor never saw 
the fairy again, though had he chosen 
to burn the yellow silk, no doubt she 
would have appeared. He named his 
second child, which was a daughter, To- 
paz; andthe lords of Phantomfrey, in No- 
mansland, carry for arms to this day, a 
yellow lizard displayed ona black ground. 
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IES, I admit I have always been 

a scamp; and that is why I 

a4) am rich. ButI always kept 

mv scampness within legal bounds. 
Hence, instead of getting inside of a 
mansion of the State, I live in my own 
brown-stone front, with the latest im- 
provements; instead of having upon me 
a striped and variegated suit, I am clad 
in fine broad cloth, and linen of delicate 
fabric ;' and instead of being followed by 
‘‘ winks and nods and wreathed smiles,” 
I am pointed out to little boys as a solid 
man of unblemished reputation. Ergo, 


‘if you must be a scamp, keep on the 


shady side of the law. Thus shall you 
escape evil consequences, and die in the 
odor of sanctity. 

My first step to fortune was a little 
piece of sharp practice. You see, I was 
a poor devil at the time, dealing in coal 
and candles and such like; and I had 
bought a small bill of groceries, for 
which I gave my note, endorsed by Pop- 
kins—Popkins, the President of the 
Keenville Bible Society, who died last 
year—for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
The purchase was judicious—the things 
were cheap atthe time. But therecame 
just after, the most unaccountable fall in 
groceries. Everything went down, 
down, very much down. And trade 
grew dull anc duller. Before the note 
was due I found I would not be able to 
meet it. 

As a man of honor—for I piqued my- 
self then as now, on my high sense of 
honor—I informed Popkins that I should 
be obliged to let him in for the amount. 

“*Good gracious!” said he, ‘‘and I 
shall be short too. You'll ruin me. 


Can’t you manage it somehow ?” 

That was all stuff, for he had plenty 
of money ; but, on reflection, I told him 
I thought I could. 

But I must go back a little, and give 
you a bit more of my personal history. 
I had met, at a public ball, a very lovely 
young lady—a Miss Melinda Jane Sharp, 
daughter of the great financier of Keen- 
ville—his prospective heiress, and heiress 
in her own right through the bequest of 
her aunt, to a nice little plum, variously 
estimated at from fifty to a hundred 
thousand dollars, It was over that, asI 
came to know. 

I made good progress in the lady’s 
good graces; but the father was not fa- 
vorably inclined. In fact, he turned up 
his nose at me. I was a mere dealer in 
groceries—kept a small place in a low 
neighborhood—and was n’t likely to be 
rich. I didn’t go tothe house; but I 
met Melinda Jane at other places, fre- 
quently. 

And now to return to the story in 
hand. 

Just at that time there was a terrific 
tun on the Keenville Bank, and on the 
banks everywhere, for specie. There 
was a panic, and every one was anxious 
to exchange paper for a more solid ma- 
terial. The bank officers were very 
much alarmed. They had a deal of pa- 
per out, and not much metal in; and I 
knew it. 

Well, I called on Mr. Sharp, the bank 
president, and sent in a note, saying 
that I wished to see him on pressing bu- 
siness. After a little demur, and some 
waiting, I was shownin to the president’s 
parlor. 
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“‘Mr. Sharp,” I said, “‘ I have anim- 
portant suggestion to make. But first, 
I must tell you that my note will not be 
met.” 

‘Ah !” he said, blandly, ‘‘I am very 
sorry—very. But I think Popkins is 
your endorser. Popkinsis good. Don’t 
worry yourself. The bank won’t lose a 
cent.” 

*‘Of course not,” Ianswered. ‘‘ But 
what I want to say is this. The run 
rather increases on the bank. And you 
are getting a little short of specie.” 

‘* How people can be mistaken,” said 
he, smiling. ‘‘ Why, I could take you 
into the vault and show you a row of 
specie-kegs that would astonish you.” 

**Not at all. They are specie-kegs, 
but not kegs of specie. They are all 
empty, and you know it. Don’t talk 


that nonsense to me. I have come to put 
you out of all trouble; and we had bet- 


ter be frank with each othet.” 

He said nothing, but he looked in- 
quiry. 

**Now,” I continued, ‘‘ you know 
there is a perfect stream of German emi- 
grants that stop here on their way from 
New York to the West. My store 

‘*Now, don’t interrupt me. Never 
mind whether ‘store’ is bad English, 
and ‘shop’ the proper word or not. 
We call it ‘store,’ and it sounds bet- 
ter. 

«My store,” I said, ‘is by the canal, 
and these fellows stop there to invest in 
a little bread and cheese. They all 
have large bags of specie—American 
specie. They get it in New York in ex- 
change for German coin. By the time 
they get here, they discover the real 
office of bank notes, and their value, and 
they are ready to make an exchange. I 
am their man. Don’t you see?” 

He nodded his head dubiously. 

“‘Tcan get you a pile of coin every 
day, and change it for your notes.” 


How I Did 
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“Ah! if you can, we'll be obliged, 
indeed.” 

‘May be you would. But you have 
to pay me for my trouble. I tell you 
what I’ll do. I don’t want to get my 
endorser into trouble. I'll engage to 
get you the specie, and bring it in daily, 
provided—first, that you waive notice of 
protest; and second, that you credit me 
on the face of the note with a half per 
cent. on all the specie I bring.” 

*T'll do it,” he said. 

*‘ Very good; put that thing in writ- 
ing, and you shall have some specie to 
day.” 

He wrote and signed what 1 wanted, 
and I left. 

In two hours time I brought a bag 
containing twenty-one hundred dollars, 
for which I obtained notes of the Keen- 
ville Bank, and a credit of ten dollars and 
ahalf. Every day I did the same, the 
sums varying; but the average remain- 
ing at two thousand dollars. 

As fast as I brought it in, it went out. 
The run continued. But there was a 
singular fact in connection with the mat- 
ter. The demand daily fell continually, 
and at length went very little over two 
thousand dollars on an average. The 
fact was my specie brought in just about 
saved the bank. 

At length, three weeks after, the Pre- 
sident sent for me; but as my note by 
this time was wiped off, and I had a lit- 
tle balance to my credit, I did not care 
what came, and I knew what was com- 
ing. 

Said the President : 

**See here, Mr. Snap, I see your 
game.” 

Said I: 

‘*Really, Mr. Sharp, I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

‘* You've been furnishing us every day 
with specie, and your confederates draw- 
ing it out. Yes, Popkins has been doing 
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it on your interest. D—n it, sir, you've 
been swindling us.” 

“‘Come,” said I, indignantly, ‘I 
won’t stand such language, especially 
after serving the bank, as I’ve done. 
Have n’t you had your specie according 
to contract ?” 

‘You are a scamp,” he said, ‘‘ and 
we'll squeeze you on the note.” 

**Oh, you will, will you? I fancy 7 
have that note cancelled. I can show 
my credits on it, and allregular. A ba- 
lance in my favor, too, and I’ve got it. 
Squeeze ! Keepsqueezing! Do. You’ve 
been paid every dollar. Paid in Keen- 
ville Bank notes, too. What if Popkins 
did draw it out as fast as I paid in? 
What have you got to say about it, eh?” 

He looked glum for a minute, and then 
he roared with laughter. 

‘*It is certainly a clever trick,” he said 
at last; ‘‘and, in my opinion, you'll 
get along. You will either be rich, or 
in the Penitentiary, in three years time. 
I think you are too sharp to be caught— 
so that you'll be rich. It’s a queer world. 
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Come and dine with me to-morrow. I 
believe you have met my daughter. If 
I don’t mistake I heard her speak ot 
you.” 

And there the matter ended. 

You think so, too, do you? You think 
it sharp practice. May be it was. But 
there is one thing about the matter that 
may strike you as curious. 

I never had any trouble afterwards 
about getting a discount from the 
Keenville Bank. They were always ac- 
commodating, and from that time my 
fortune began to grow. I was director 
of the bank myself in three years, and 
president two years after. That little 
pecuniary transaction laid the foundation 
of my fortune. To be sure, Melinda 
Jane’s money had something to do with 
it. 

Going! Don’t. Wait a few minutes 
and I will go with you. We’re going to 
have family prayers shortly, and when 
that’s over, I am at leisure. «I never 
neglect my religious duties, I like to 
set a good example to my family. 





‘““DOWN AMONG 


JOHN E. DURIVAGE. 

HEN I edited a daily newspaper 
in New York, twenty-six years 
since, John E. Durivage was 

connected with it asreporter. I did not 
know that he had been an actor, and I 
was somewhat startled one day when 
William H. Crisp, then the leading 
light-comedian at the Park Theatre, 
came in to the office and told me that 
John wasto play in Zhe Two Thompsons 
at his benefit on the following week. To 
make the most of it, Crisp announced 
the thing asa debut by ‘‘a gentleman 
connected with the press.” Of course, 
there was a crowd of ‘‘dead-heads” on 


THE DEAD MEN.” 


the occasion. 


All New York journal- 
dom was represented; the reporters 
turned out in full; and even the rural 


press:sent a deputation. But whether 
from this fact, or from a long absence 
from behind the foot-lights, Durivage 
was taken by stage fright, and his low 
comedy was a dreary piece of business. 
Every one, including the debutant, was 
heartily glad when the curtain fell. But 
John had got into his true element after 
all. He obtained an engagement shortly 
after, and in time became a rather clever 
actor, always acceptable and useful, 
when he kept himself sufficiently sober. 

That word “sober,” is the key-note 
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to the discocdant tune of poor Duri- 
vage’s life, as it is to that of the lives of 
many other men. Durivage could fight 
a good many other troubles with success, 
but the combined forces of Captain 
Whiskey, Major Bourbon, Colonel Rye 
and General’ Gin Sling were too much 
for him. Yet, ‘with a courage worthy 
of a better cause,” he renewed the com- 
bat with more vigor after each defeat. 
There was a fearful record of ‘‘ wounded 
and missing” on these occasions; and 
at length there was one ‘‘killed,” and 
then the fight was over. 

Like many more, Durivage was amus- 
ing and a litde insolent when under the 
influence of liquor. I remember one 
queer instance. 

A friend of his, who had been acting 
publisher of the very journal of which I 
spoke, met him one day in the street. 
He saw that John had been drinking, 
and was afraid that one or two more 
glasses might render him a pitiable spec- 
tacle. So he invited him to go to his 
house, thinking that he would get him 
sobered in a little while, and give him a 
quiet scolding for his folly. John agreed 
to go, and after crossing the ferry to 
Brooklyn, they got into the street car. 
There were afew passengers, among the 
rest a quiet, decorous gentleman, whose 
keen, glittering eye, swarthy complexion, 
and prominent nose, proclaimed him 
descended from the race of Israel. 
John’s eye wandering about caught sight 
of this person, and staggering up to 
him, he said: 

**T beg your pardon, sir; but there is 
something I would like to ask you, if it 
be not too much of a liberty.” 

‘*Pray go on, sir,” said the other, 
blandly. 

**Can you tell me in what precise year 
J. Christ, Esquire, was born ?” 

The other passengers were horrified at 
the profanity, and the party addressed 
seemed inclined to knock down the que- 
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rist. But he turned out to be a sensible 
man, and seeing the condition of Duri- 
vage, rose quietly and left the car. 
Thereupon Durivage leapt on one of the 
seats, and grinned and chattered like an 
ape, scratching himself, and mowing in 
such a ludicrous imitation of the monkey 
tribe, that the passengers fairly roared 
with laughter, in which my friend, in 
spite of his mortification, was obliged to 
join. Durivage was just oblivious enough 
to chuckle over a bit of irreverence, from 
which, in his sober state, he would have 
shrunk with horror. 

The finale in the case was well enough. 
Arrived at the house, John sat at the ta- 
ble in all that over-acted gravity and ex- 
aggerated sobriety of demeanor which a 
man conscious of his state puts on. 
When the lady of the house left the 
room, he turned to his friend, and said, 
with great apparent satisfaction—‘‘ She 
has n’t discovered that I’m not exactly 
right, you see.” Poor fellow! he hadn’t 
overheard her whispered remark to her 
husband—‘‘ Good gracious! What a 
pity. Get him to bed as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

The next day he was duly lectured and 
admonished, and promised reform—a 
promise he kept for a few weeks. 

Durivage went into the war as a sub- 
officer and an army correspondent, and 
I believe had been in the Mexican war. 
His life would have made, fairly and ho- 
nestly written, a very readable volume, 
as would that of most literary Bohemi- 
ans, 


MIKE ‘WALSH. 


I forget in what year, but it must have 
been nearly thirty years ago; I was re- 
quested to come to New York, and say 
a few words in public in behalf of Mike 
Walsh, who was running as an indepen- 
dent candidate against Tammany. In 
that day, the nominations for office made 
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by the convention were submitted to the 
mass convention in old Tammany Hall 
for approval or rejection. The assem- 
blage approved all the candidates for the 
Assembly except one, and it directed his 
name to be erased from the ticket, and 
that of Mike substituted. This the 
sachems declined to do, looking vpon 
the ratification meeting as having only 
an affirmative duty. Thereupon there 
was a split ticket. It was either at the 
ratification meeting, or at one held after- 
ward, that I spoke. That is a matter of 
no consequence. It was there I met 
Mike for the first time. It was there 
that he used the old story of the two 
statues of Diana—the one finely propor- 
tioned, of life size, and perfect in work- 
manship; the other, colossal, rough, 
and without any apparent distinctness 
of outline. The people ehose the finer, 


which was at once set upon its lofty pe- 


destal. As it rose the cheers*became 
fainter, until, when it reached thé’top of 
the column, a mere speck, the applause 
changed to jeers and hisses. The cho- 
sen statue was’ at once lowered, and the 
rejected one hoisted in its place. As it 
rose the roughness softened, the broad 
lines refined, and when it reached the 
summit, it was so just in proportion, 
that it seemed as though the goddess 
herself had descended amid the shouts 
of her worshippers. The application to 
himself, and the coarse way that was to 
be refined by elevation, was obvious and 
apt; and the reproduction of the apo- 
logue, in its new condition, excited great 
attention. 

I was one of those who, at the time, 
thought that Mike would refine by new 
associations. He was the very model of 
a tribune of the people. Sparein form, 
lithe in motion, keen of eye, and with 
features that, in spite of some unpleasant 
lines about the mouth, betrayed a strong 
perceptive intellect; with great arro- 
gance and determination—materials that 
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fit one to gain power, though there was 
as it proved, a lack of the ability to keep 
it. It needed only the daily attrition with 
men of mark and a sense of responsibili- 
ty, to develope a prominent man. Btt 
all this hope was destroyed by Mike 
himself. He was unscrupulously as- 
sailed, and he retorted in kind. His 
downfall had to come sooner or later, 
and his melancholy end, while it awak- 
ened sorrow, was inevitable. 

With all his apparent recklessness, 
Mike was really sensitive. I remember, 
on one occasion, he took offence at some- 
thing I said, or was reported to have 
said, and declared that I should not be 
permitted to speak at a meeting in Tam- 
many Hall, to which I had been invited. 
This threat was repeated from mouth to 
mouth. So the night came, and we 
were all let in previously to the regular 
hours, speakers and invited guests, to 
occupy the platform. That done, the 
doors were opened, and the crowd surged 
iu. They were headed by a choice col- 
lection of prize-fighters, and gentlemen 
who travelled on their muscle, all ga- 
thered, as it appeared, for my especial 
benefit. When my turn came to speak, 
I found that fortune had sent me three 
powerful friends—Captain Rynders, 
then in the plenitude of his power, who 
stood just behind me, and two men of 
massive build, and pugnacious counte- 
nance, who ranged themselves at my 
right and left. As I stepped forward, I 
was greeted with a discordant chorus of 
yells, groans, hisses and cat-calls, inter- 
spersed with cries of ‘* Throw him over;’ 
‘‘ Pitch over the son of a ;” but this 
blank the reader must fill for himself. 
This rose, or fell, as I attempted to speak, 
or fellback. At last, I grew out of pa- 
tience, and catching a sight of Mike, 
who stood on a bench directing the ope- 
rations of his confederates, I pitched my 
voice in that shrill key so easily heard 
above the deeper tones of a mob, and 
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said: ‘I have been invited here to speak 
in behalf of those nominated for. Tam- 
many. It is my right to speak and to be 
heard, and speak and be heard I will be, 
in spite of a rogue and ruffian”—here I 
turned and pointed to Mike—‘‘ who has 
been in the Penitentiary, or"—facing the 
crowd—‘‘ the rogues and ruffians who 
ought to be there.” Down dropped 
Mike, as though he had been shot. I 
expected to be thoroughly pounded, but 
to my great relief and surprise, the crowd 
gave me three hearty cheers, and what I 
had to say was received with the closest 
attention. 

All this would have been ungenerous 
on my part, had I not been excused by 
the imperative necessity of the moment. 
For though Mike had served a short 
term on Blackwell’s Island, it was for a 
mere misdemeanor, involving no dis- 
graceful crime ; and there was some rea- 
son to suppose, as I learned on investi- 
gation, that his conviction and sentence 
was the result of a conspiracy. 

Mike went to Congress, and while 
there, his actions developed into an ec- 
centricity that amused the members, 
and destroyed his influence. There was 
something good in the man—some noble 
traits, beyond doubt ; for his constituents 
clung to him, in a district which contains 
a just proportion of noble-minded and 
true-hearted men, despite the abuse 
showered upon it. But all these gave 
way before his habits; and when he died, 
the friends who mourned his loss were 
those of the past rather than the pre- 
sent. Like many another celebrity, he 
wanted a balance-wheel. 

Mike Walsh had a great sense of the 
humorous, and though now and then 
some of his practical jokes were malig- 
nant, they always had point. One of 
these was particularly severe upon its 
object. A rural member, short of body, 
and well-supplied with adipose tissue, 
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was a great admirer of the ‘‘ gentleman 
from New York,” and evinced that ad- 
miration so broadly, that he became a 
bore. One night, or rather one morn- 
ing, about three o’clock, when a select 
party were holding a revel, including 
those two, the rural member proposed 
they should go to bed. ‘‘ No,” said 
Mike, ‘‘I never go to bed until I have 
taken a short walk. Come with me, and 
you'll sleep the better for it.” It was 
snowing—a snow that half thawed as it 
fell—and the rural gentleman demurred. 

By some means or other, Mike overcame 
his objections, and they started, battling 
their way through the driving snow. 

Mike was a swift and enduring walker, 
and he dragged his fat friend, not know- 
ing where he was going, out past all 

paved streets. Then stopping in a par- 
ticularly wet place, he said, gravely, ‘ I 

can’t wait for you—you walk too slow;” 
and at once made his way homeward. 

His companion arrived about daylight, 

in a most pitiable condition; but his ad- 

miration for Mike was washed out. 

Without giving any more of his un- 
pleasant jokes, I mean to tell the true 
story of the M‘Laughlin affair, which 
was funny in conception and provoked 
no ill-will. Mike was standing in Broad- 
way, just before the Florence House, 
conversing with a gentleman of respect- 
able position in society. A most misera- 
ble wretch, in the last stages of filth and 
destitution, rags on his body and car- 
buncles on his nose, came up, spoke to 
Mike, shook hands and walked on. 

‘Why, Mr. Walsh,” said his friend, 
“‘how can you keep such associations ? 
Don’t you know that they detract from 
your respectability, even ?” 

Mike answered, with a great show of 
indignation, ‘‘ Why, don’t you know 
who that is? It is M‘Laughlin. He is 
the best known man in town. You may 
turn up your nose; but I’ll bet you 4 
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basket of champagne that he’fl be more 
sought for during the next two days than 
any one else.” 

His friend laughed, and accepted the 
bet. This was on Friday. Mike started 
oft, and the first friend he m:t, he asked: 

‘* Have you seen M‘Laughlin ?” 

** What M‘Laughlin ?” 

*¢] don’t know. He comes from Ca- 
lifornia, and he has a package for you. I 
don’t know what is in it. It’s very 
heavy.” 

Now this was in the height of the gold 
fever. Every one nearly had some friend 
or kinsman at the gold fields, and every 
one expected to receive a few nuggets as 
specimens. So this man just saying— 
*¢T’ll bet it was from Ben Hooper,” ask- 
ed where M‘Laughlin was to be found. 

**T don’t know,” was the answer. ‘‘ He 
said he was going to the Pewter Mug.” 

Mike made for the Pewter Mug by a 
short cut, and put the Widow Lynch on 
the scent. She was to tell applicants he 
had been there, but had gone over to 
the City Hall. In the same way, he 
went to all the leading drinking saloons 
and public places, sending all the ac- 
quaintances he had on the same bootless 
errand, ‘always to find that Mac had 
gone to some other drinking place, and 
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thence to another, and thenee to another, 
aud so on ad in finitum. 

The whole town was to be exercised 
about M‘Liughlin and his mysterious 
package. All day Friday it was mode- 
rate; but at length the ‘‘ sell” was com- 
prehcnded by the original victims, who 
proceeded to take in all in their own cir- 
cle of acquaintance. Till late after mid- 
night—this was before excise law here— 
the drinking-places were thronged by 
anxious searchers after M‘Laughlin. 
Every one, on reflection, remembered 
him—some could describe him very ac- 
curately, though these descriptions were 
very diverse; and some of the seekers 
went home quite in liquor to renew the 
search the next day. 

So they did, and though the Sunday 
papers exposed the trick, the excitement 
continued during Monday, and only died 
out on Tuesday. There was even a very 
green victim or two during the remain- 
der of the week. 

Mike’s friend paid the bet. There are 
men now alive who bclieve they have 
been swindled by M‘Laughlin, who was 
entrusted with gold for them by some 
unknown friend, and successfully eluded 
pursuit, 


a 
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THE GIPSIES. 


Palm MAT singular people, known as 
hi wae| | 7schingenes, in Turkey; as 
: Cyganis, in Transylvania; as 
Tsiganys, in Hungary; as Cingari, in 
Italy; as Gitanos, in Spain; as Siganos, 
in Portugal; as Charami, in Morocco; 
as Zigeuners, in Germany ; as Heydens, 
in Holland; as Bohemiens, in France; 
and as Gifsies, in Great Britain, have 
been and are, as to their origin and his- 
tory, a mystery to the ignorant and a 
puzzle to the learned. When and why 
they came to Europe, whence they came, 
and the race to which they belong, are 
as much matters of uncertainty to-day 
as on their first advent; and it has been 
for a long time in doubt whether they 
possessed a distinct language of their 
own, or only spoke a jargon, compound- 
ed of the remnants of some original dia- 
lect, and the language of the country in 
which they dwelt for the time. 

What time they first came to Europe, 
and from thence to America, is uncer- 
tain, but they first attracted attention 
about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They were first noticed in Ger- 
many in 1414; in Switzerland, in 1418; 
in Italy, in 1422; in France and Spain, 
in 1427; in England and Scotland, 
about 1500 ; in Ireland, somewhat earlier; 
and in the United States, though they 
probably came not long after its settle- 
ment, they have scarcely been noted at 
all, except when appearing in nomadic 
bands. With the exception of the Mag- 
yars and the Americans, every people, 
whose bounds they entered, endeavored, 
at some time or other, toexpel them from 
their jurisdiction. In the same year 
that Columbus discovered America, 


King Ferdinand issued an edict for their 
extermination—an edict re-issued by 
Charles the Fifth and his son—but they 
merely hid themselves, and re-appeared 
so soon as the storm passed. In France, 
a royal order was issued against them, 
and in 1561, fire and sword was ordered 
by the States of Orleans for their espe- 
cial destruction. In 1612 this was re- 
vived; in both cases, with the same 
effect as in Spain. Severe laws, provid- 
ing for their expulsion, were made in 
Denmark, Sweden and the Netherlands, 
They were driven from Venice and the 
Italian territories. In 1591 they were 
banished from Scotland, under penalty 
of death, by an order in council, which, 
like all such fulminations, had no effect. 
In England, Henry the Eighth hurled 
his thunder at them. During Crom- 
well’s time, thirteen of them were hanged 
at one time, for no other crime but that 
they were Gipsies; and though this se- 
verity was not repeated, they still are 
especially considered ‘‘ rogues and vaga- 
bonds” by the Vagrant Act. Yet they 
abound in England. 

The great haunt of the Gipsies is in 
Turkey and its provinces—where they 
are to be found in greater proportionate 
numbers than in even Hungary or Tran- 
sylvania—in much greater numbers, in 
fact, than are set down in the official 
census. In Roumania, they are so 
plenty in one particular place; that it is 
known as 7schenghe Valken, or Gipsy 
Mountain. But they abound in Poland, 
parts of Russia, to say nothing of Wal- 
lachia, Hungary and Transylvania, where 
they swarm. Simson, who edited the work 
of akinsman on this people, thinks there 
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can not be any doubt that there are a 
hundred thousand Gipsies in Scotland 
alone. If we count all as Gipsies who 
have Gipsy blood in their veins—for 
they have gradually intermarried with 
the other varieties of the bearded race— 
there can scarcely be less than three 
hundred thousand in Great Britain. If 
classed in the same way, the two hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand set down in 
the official census of Turkey in Europe, 
should be at least double the number. 
In the dominions of the Khedervi (mis- 
called the Khedive) of Egypt, they are 
not very numerous, but beyond doubt 
there are at least fifty thousand. They 
abound in Turkey in Asia, though not 
officially enumerated. In no other 
countries do they seem to be classified— 
for, as in the United States, the greater 
part of the Gipsies mix with the native 
population gradually, though they main- 
tain their connection with their people. 
Startling as it may appear, there can 
not be less than five millions of this ex- 
traordinary tribe scattered through the 
world. 

The facility with which the Gipsies 
adopt any creed, and conform to any 
custom, their extraordinary fecundity, 
and the mysterious tie of a secret lan- 
guage, makes it impossible to arrive at 
their number with any degree of cer- 
tainty. They have given a few distin- 
guished men to the world. John Bun- 
yan, whose ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
such an abiding position in English lite- 
rature, was, no doubt, what Lord Macau- 
lay styles him—‘‘an English tinkering 
Gipsy.” Somerather well-known Ameri- 
can statesmen—one of whom has attain- 
ed some of the highest positions of State 
—are almost pure Gipsies. This will be 
doubted by many whose only idea of a 
Gipsy is that of a dweller in a tent—the 
male, a tinker and a thief; the female, 
a fortune-teller. The Gipsy can be ho- 
nest, and the race is passing from its 
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nomadic state. In Transylvania, there 


-are a large number of them who have 


settled habits and fixed habitations, who 
despise and shun the customs of their 


’ tribe, but who, nevertheless, teach the 


language to their families, and keep up 
the connection. In due time the tent- 
dwellers wi!l pass away, but the race it- 
self will never die. 

The tongue of the Gipsies is, beyond 
doubt, a true language, though cor- 
rupted by the addition of the dialects of 
India and the Malaccan peninsula, with 
occasional words borrowed from other 
tongues. These additions are slight, for 
the vocabulary appears to be ample with- 
out them. We trace few Gipsey words 
in the Malay, and these are mostly from 
a Sanscrit original. Thus churi, ‘‘te 
thieve,” is from -the Sanscrit, while 
chorna is from one of the Hindoostanee 
dialects, and chora is Gipsy. Chora is 
the Malay for joke or jest. ura is the 
Malay for ‘‘thief,” chor the low Hin- 
doostanee and Gipsy. In the Malay we 
have vasukan for coat; in Gipsy, sku- 
cha. The following table, taken partly 
from Simson, will show some of the re- 
semblance between Gipsy and those of 
the Indian dialects: 

Gipsy. 
Baurie, 
Been, 

Callo, 

Lon, 

Praw, 

Prawl, 

Raja, 

Riah, 

Been riah, 
Been raja, 
Baurie raja, 
Been raunie, 
Baurie raunie 
Baurie forest, 
Baurie paunie, 
Lon paunie, 
Grye, 
Backra, 
Yak, 

Nak, 

Movie, 

Vast, 


Base Indoostanee. 

Bura, 

Beenie, 

Kala, 

Loon, 

Praw, 

Prawl, 

Raja, 

Riah, 

Beenie riah, 

Beenie raja, 
~ Bura raja, 

Beena raunie, 

Bura raunie, 

Bura frost, 

Bura paunie, 

Loon paunie, 

Ghora, 

Buckra, 

Aukh, 

Nak, 

Movih, 

Wast, 


English. 
Great, rich, 
Great, rich, 
Black, 

Salt, 

Son, 
Daughter, 
Chief, 
Chief, 
King, 
King, 
King, 
Queen, 
Queen, 


Large town, 
Sea, 


Sea, 
Horse, 
Sheep, 
Eye, 
Nose, 
Mouth, 
Hand, 
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Base Indoostanee. 
Peir, 

Gur, 

Jairda, 
Teeyaka, 
Skaws, 
Choree, 

Mass, 

Morl, 

Paunie, 
Florfan, 
Boomie, 

Chor, 

Quid, 
Staurdee 
Raut, 
Pawgrin, 
Dawis-pawgrin, 
Loonie, 

Of course these are varied in the Gip- 
sy by dialects—the Vawéens in different 
countries modifying their speech by the 
tones around them—each place having 
a patois of its own. Gipsies of higher 
caste and better education speak a 
purer language. This corruption by 
locality is clearly shown in the nume- 
rals; and a comparison between their 
dialect-modifications, and the same num- 
bers in Sanscrit and some of the islands 
of the Malay and adjoining groups, 
would be interesting. ‘One” will 
serve as a specimen. In the Gipsy 
tongue of Scotland, England, Germany, 
Hungary and Spain, it appears as yaick, 
aick, ek, ick, yeck and yegue. In the 
Persian we have ¢e&; Sanscrit, Javanese 
and’ Kawi, e#a ; and Pali, ekka. Then 
we find it fading off thus: In New Ire- 
land, #&,; Kanaka, dahi, Malagasi, 
Tagala and Bisaya, isa; Rotti, aisa ,; 
Ende, asa; Guham, asaha; Timuri, 
aida ; Kisa, ita ; and Kayan, 77. These 
last are probably all corruptions of the 
Sanscrit, which has furnished to the Ma- 
lay and Javanese a large stock of words, 
by them carried during their piratical or 
trading excursions to the various 
islands. 

That the Gipsy tongue has such a 
strong dash of Hindoostanee, has given 
color to the generally received opinion 


English. 
Foot, 
House, 
Woman's apron, 
Shoes. 
Platters, 
Knife, 
Flesh, 
Wine, 
Water, 
Tobacco, 
To drink, 
Thief, 
Prison, 
Prison, 
Night, 
To break, 
Day-break, 
Bad woman. 


Davies-pagrin, 
Loudnie, 
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that those who speak it are the descend- 
ants of wanderers from India. But in 
the same way a claim might be set up 
that the Malay people were original In- 
dian, and with greater force—a claim 
that could not be admitted. The lan- 
guage, so far as we know it, is simple in 
its grammatical structure, and like no 
other, though Oriental in its character. 
Simson, indeed, thinks the Gipsies to be 
a portion of the Nuts, or Bazegurs, a 
tribe of India. He attaches some impor- 
tance to the fact that these are called 
Nata in the ordinances of Menu, while 
the Gipsies call themselves Vawkens, or 
wanderers. It seems to us that this is 
rather forced. Philological facts are of- 
ten valuable in tracing the origin of peo- 
ples; but they must be many and con- 
sistent. We knowthat the German and 
English tongues sprang from the same 
stock. But if there were not thousands 
of words coming from the same root, and 
changing in the growth, and we had lost 
all history in the matter, the fact that in 
some local dialect of Germany we dis- 
covered words of modern English sound 
and meaning, would not show an iden- 
tity of origin. They might serve to 
show contact. Ina part of Baden there 
is a case in point. There is one locality 
there where hamma takes the place of 
schinken ; where furca is used for ga- 
bel s and wielbarro replaces schubkar- 
ren. This fact has never been held to 
have a historical significance, though 
curious enough, 

The Gipsies themselves claim, or did 
claim, that they came originally from 
Egypt. Their head men announced 
themselves as Dukes, Earls and Barons 
of Little Egypt. But the time of their 
advent was one when the world looked to 
the land of the Pharaohs—a mysterious 
country—as the place where magicians 
most flourished. The Gipsies, having 
fortune-telling among their branches of 
useless industry, seized on this fact. 
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Their chiefs claimed dignities which 
added to their importance, and aided in 
securing immunity for their followers, 
and respect for themselves. And they 
managed to impose regard for these 
claims upon monarchs. Thus, James 
the Fourth, of Scotland, gave one of 
them, as ‘‘Anthonius Gawino, Earl of 
Little Egypt,” a letter of recommenda- 
tion for him and his tribe, to the King of 
Denmark, naively assuring the latter po- 
tentate, however, that they must be bet- 
ter known to the Danish than the Scot- 
tish King, as Egypt was nearer Denmark 
than Scotland, And James the Fifth, 
the Gudeman o’ Ballangiegh, made a 
regular pact with John Faw, recognizing: 
the assumed foreign title of the latter. 
James evidently endeavored to get rid of 
his trusty and well-beloved cousin and 
his followers. But the petty potentate 
devised means for delay. He complain- 
ed that certain of his liegemen, to wit: 
Sebastian Lalow, Anteane Donea, Sato- 
na Fingo, Nona Finco, Philip Hatseyg- 
gaw, Towla Bailyow, Grasta Neyn, 
Geleyr Bailyow, Bernard Beige, Demeo 
Matskalla, Notfaw Lalour and Martyn 
Femine, were rebels and conspirators 
against him; that they had robbed him 
of coin, jewels and clothes, to a great 
sum, and would not return to their alle- 
giance, and embark with him out of 
Scotland for their home. He desired 
assistance in the premises from his royal 
host. So King James, with a careful 
consideration of comity, and a strong 
desire to get rid of the troublesome 
strangers, gave *‘the Earl” power over 
life and limb.. He ordered all ‘“‘ our 
sheriffs of Edinburgh, principal and 
within the constabulary of Haddington, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, &c., &c. ; provosts, 
* aldermen and baillies of our burghs and 
cities of Edinburgh,” &c., &c., that 
whereas ‘‘our loved John Faw, Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt,” had obtained 
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‘letters under our great seal,” com- 
manding them, and all and sundry 
others having authority in our realm, to 
assist him ‘‘ ix the executiou of justice 
upon his company and folk, conform to 
the laws of Egypt, and in punishing of 
all that rebel against him;” but that 
those whose names were given had re- 
belled, again, these authorities are 
charged to lay hands upon the rebels, 
‘* and bring them to him, fo be punishea 
for their demerits, conform to his laws,” 
and ‘‘to that effect lend to him your 
prisons, stocks, fetters, and all other 
things necessary thereto.” Nor was 
John Faw the Phoenix of his tribe. Ina 
convent at Steinbaeh, according to Weis- 
senburch, was an epitaph on the Lord 
Pannel, Duke of Little Egypt, and Ba- 
ron of Hirschborn in the same country ; 
another at Bautmer, to the noble Earl 
Peter, of Lesser Egypt; and a third at 
Pferz, to the hochgeboren Lord John, 
Earl of Little Egypt, ‘‘ to whose soul 
God be gracious and merciful.” The 
date of these epitaphs runs from 1445 to 
1498. 

On this claim, and the Hindoostanee 
words in the language, we have a com- 
promise theory, in which it is held that 
the ‘‘ mixed multitude” which eame out 
of Egypt with the children of Israel, 
were driven off by the Israelites, as es- 
caped slaves, under the command which 
forbade them to share their inheritance 
with the bondmen. At that, the mixed 
mass declined to share the privations ot 
the wilderness, and sought a home for 
themselves. It is assumed that they 
started off for India, where they re- 
mained for centuries, and at length, af- 
ter the fashion of nomadic hordes be- 
fore them, sent all or a part of their 
number to wander over Europe. But 
this very plausible hypothesis rests on no 
proof. Certainly we can trace no re- 
semblance between the Gypsy features 
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and those delineated in the Egyptian 
pictures, nor any between them and the 
Copts. 

We can not trace the origin of the 
Gipsies by their religious ceremonies, 
for as a tribe, they have no religion, and 
their cerewonies on important occasions 
give noclue. Their marriages are con- 
ducted by forms unlike those, except in 
one particular, of any other people, civ- 
ilized or barbarous, and so indecent and 
disgusting that we can not describe them. 
In a divorce, the parties separate over a 
dead horse, in order to give the pretext 
that death has separated them. This 
reminds one of placing a fly in the 
mouth of a corpse, and guiding the dead 
hand to a signature, that the witnesses 
might swear that there was life—i. ¢., a 
live fly—in the deceased, when the name 
was signed. The attempt to make this 
an animal sacrifice, or to trace in the quib- 
bling proceeding any connection with 
the religious offerings of the Tahtar 
tribes, isa failure. The Tahtars sacri- 
fice horses as the most valuable thing 
they can offer to their deities; the Gip- 
sies, as the most convenient. We are 

“not quite sure that the horse need to be 
killed for the occasion, though it gene- 
rally is, or whether an ass would not an- 
swer all the purpose. Simson thinks it 
to be a remnant of the great religious 
sacrifice of the Aswamedha, or Assum- 
mecd Fugg, observed by all the four 
principal castes of India; but this rests 
on slender basis. It is possible, how- 
ever, if we accept the theory that the 
Gipsies have a later or earlier Indian 
origin; but this fact is of little value as 
a point of evidence. The Indian cere- 
mony, moroever, has nothing to do with 
divorce, nor is the sacrifice necessary, 
except the horse comes to the house of 
the one who has turned him loose, when 
the devotee must kill him and throw 
him upon the fire, and utter the prayers 
of hisdeity. Still there are some points 
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in the ceremonies worthy of attention, 
and we give them for the reflection of 
our readers. In both cases they must 
be sacrificed at noon; in India, the horse 
must be milk-white, with no marks upon 
it; and with the Gipsies it must be 
sound and without blemish; in India, 
part of the flesh must he eaten, while 
with the Gipsies, if any part be eaten, 
it must be the heart. 

From the fondness of the Scotch for 
publishing gossipping domestic annals, 
we have more facts tending to throw a 
light upon the manners and customs of 
the Scottish and Border Gipsies than 
upon those of their continental bre- 
thren. What we know of the latter 
comes from individual observers, such 
as Barrow, whose trustworthiness has 
been slightly doubted, Grellman, Hoy- 
land and Bright. After all, as these 
things chiefly refer to the predatory ha- 
bits of the Tinklers, as they are called 
in Scotland, where they monopolize the 
mending of tinware, they merely give 
little beside particulars of roguery, and 
instances of smart individual trickery. 
Some of them are entertaining. 

A very famous Gipsy captain of ban- 
ditti, Alexander M‘Donald, is the sub- 
ject of many country-side stories. He. 
seems to have had a sort of feudal con- 
trol over other bands in England and 
Ireland, under other leaders; and his 
power was shared by his brother-in-law, 
James Jamieson. Both men were re- 
markably muscula, and may be consid- 
ered handsome men. They were proba- 
bly of part-blood. When they had op- 
portunity, and the disguises peculiar to 
their business did not prevent it, they 
seemed to be fond of dressing in the ex- 
treme fashion of the day, with every- 
thing, even to their linen and hosiery, 
of the finest. But they assumed all 
their dresses during one market day 
—at one time in the full costume of a 
Highland chief of means and birth; at 
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another with the velvet coat and laced 
ruffles of a wealthy Lowland laird; and 
again with the ragged clothes, budget 
and wallet of the ordinary travelling 
Tinkler. 

Like all Gipsies, who are horse-jock- 
eys by instinct, M‘Donald was a dealer 
in horses, and managed always to obtain 
spirited and docile animals, concerning 
whom we have as. many stories as con- 
cerning the robber-chief himself. One 
of these animals, a piebald, he had 
taught to crouch whenever necessary, 
close the ground, on signal, whether 
mounted or unmounted. Thus, by hid- 
ing in this way in some depression, or 
behind .a hedge, or a clump of low 
growth, the owner frequently escaped 
when hard-pressed. On one occasion, 
his wife, Ann, had been arrested for 
some of her robberies, and was on her 
way to prison in the custody of officers. 
A well-dressed and affable gentleman 
rode up to the party in charge, and after 
pleasantly greeting it, requested to make 
a private inquiry of the prisoner. Sup- 
posing this to have some reference to 
property of which he had been robbed, 
the request was granted without hesita- 
tion. Drawing her aside, in an instant 
Ann was in the crupper beside her dis- 
guised husband, and before the party 
had recovered from their surprise, was 
so far ahead that pursuit was useless. 

M‘Donald, like all famous highway- 
men over the world, had his freaks of 
generosity, giving the poor what he took 
from the rich—that is, a part of what he 
did not spend on himself; and protect- 
ing the traveller when his whim prompt- 
ed. A gentleman, travelling to Linlith- 
gow, on the road fell in with a stranger. 
He mentioned to his new companion 
that he was afraid of being robbed'there, 
as many had been before him—as he 
had a considerable sum of money with 
him. The stranger said he had often 
travelled that way, and no one had ever 
troubled him; but he would give the 
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other a talisman for protection, which 
he did, in the shape of a knife. The 
traveller, who had the sense then to sus- 
pect the character of his companion, 
took this, andthey parted. He had not 
gone far when he was stopped by a foot- 
pad. He handed this robber the knife. 
After it had been inspected, it was re- 
turned, and the traveller went on his 
way, with no farther annoyance—the 
passport of M*‘Donald having been 
enough with his myrmidons. On ano- 
ther occasion, a farmer named Camp- 
bell, on his way to Perth, fell in with 
M‘Donald. The farmer was a frank 
fellow, disposed to be communicative, 
and mentioned to his fellow-traveller 
that he had three horses at home, and 
was on his way, with the money in his 
pocket, to complete his team by pur- 
chasing a fourth. When they came to 
a lonely place, M‘Donald made the un- 
happy Campbell yield his purse. Seeing 
the honest man’s chagrin, the robber 
told him if he would call at a certain 
house in Perth the next day, he would 
find a person who would be of service to 
him. Campbell promised so to do, and 
did, when he found in aroom, with a tod- 
dy-bowl before him, his plunderer. The 
latter made his visitor share his toddy, and 
after he had swallowed a glassful, hand- 
ed him back his money; and then the 
thief and his victim went into their ca- . 
rouse. The end of this robber-captain 
was after the usual fashion—the gallows. 

The Youngs were a marked family of 
Gipsies— marked for their size—John, 
who stabbed his cousin, being called by 
his mother, ‘‘ the dwarf of a’ my bairns,” 
because he was only five feet and ten 
inches in height, and for their tragical 
end. When some one asked old John 
Young what had become of his seven 
sons, he answered—‘ They are a’ hang- 
ed.” Peter Young, one of these sons, 
who suffered at Edinburgh, was as fa- 
mous a prison-breaker as the English 
rascal, Jack Si:eppard, and had his exe- 
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cution-day fixed several times before he - which they had neglected to deprive 


reached his disgraceful end. On one 
occasion, he got from his cell, seized the 
jailor, and forced him to lie quietly on 
his back until every one in prison, him- 
self last, had escaped. He travelled 
twenty-four miles, and being exhausted, 
scooped a shelter in the snow, and went 
to sleep. Here he was discovered by 
the dogs of some sportsmen, who had 
engaged in an unusual kind of hunt. 
Being taken to the gallows, he strenu- 
ously denied that he was Young at all, 
said he was Peter Anderson, and de- 
manded to know what they were going 
todo with him. Strange to say, no one 
could, or rather would, identify him, 
though he was well-known in Aberdeen, 
and the officers let him off, supposing 
there was a mistake in the person. 
Another of these Gipsies—Alexander 
Brown—made two or three daring es- 
capes before he came to his certain fate. 
Once in particular, having been arrested 
near Dunblane, he began to plan his 
escape, requesting the officers would not 
carry him to prison for the night, but 
sit up with him in a public house, where 
he would furnish them as much as they 
could eat and drink, and otherwise com- 
pensate them for the indulgence. They 
granted his request, but knowing his 
dangerous character, five of them re- 
mained with him in the room asa guard. 
He plied the bottle very briskly, and 
they had a jolly night of it; but his 
captors were a little the worse for the 
debauch. At day-break, just before set- 
ting out, he complained of the closeness 
of the apartment, and requested one of 
the guard to hoist the window, in order 
to air the room. He then walked once 
or twice carelessly across the room, and 
suddenly threw himself out of the win- 
dow. Though it was very high from the 
ground, he came. down safely. They 
pursued instantly, and finding they were 
gaining on him, he drew his. dagger, of 


him, and threatened to kill the first who 
approached. He cowed his pursuers, 
and so escaped that time. All these 
Brown brothers, like the Youngs, were 
hanged. 

Of one of these Browns, Lizzie, some- 
times called Snippy,a funny story is told. 
She was a tall, stout, coarse-featured, 
and masculine woman. There was a 
battle-royal among the Gipsies at one 
time in Ayreshire, where they used their 
dirks with no little ferocity. In the 
midst of the fight, the sweep of a dirk 
took off Lizzie’s nose. She put her hand 
to the wotnd, and said to her nearest 
neighbor, in a quiet, ordinary tone— 
‘*But in the middle o’ the meantime, 
where’s my nose?” The saying passed 
into a proverb among the tribe, and 
Snippy’s appearance without-a probos- 
cis, kept the seutence alive, 

A queer story is told of another Gip- 
sie, one of the Lochgellie tribe, named 
James Robertson. He lived at the Men- 
stry, near the foot of the Ochil hills, and 
appears, though his. wife was transport- 
ed for theft, to have been an honest sort 
of fellow. He was a fiddler, and was 
much sought for to perform at country 
weddings and fairs. A man in the neigh- 
borhood, by the name of Robert Gray, 
used to lend him sums of money when 
required, to purchase ox-horns, for Ja- 
mie added spoon-making to his other 
accomplishments, and these loans were 
strictly repaid on the day. In one ot 
Jamie’s excursions, he was lying on the 
road, while his ass was picking up its 
dinner near him, when a countryman 
came by, and to amuse himself was 
singing ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” then just 
coming into.vogue. The song was ut- 
terly unknown to Jamie, who sprang 
up, knocked the stranger down with his 
bludgeon, and pounded him well, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray has beena kind 
man to me, indeed; but it is not for you 
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to make a song on Robin for a’ that.” 
No matter at what hour, day or night, 
Jamie might pass old Robin’s house, he 
would draw out his fiddle, and play two 
or three tunes, in acknowledgement of 
his friend’s kindness. 

We have spoken of tokens given as 
passports by Gipsy chiefs. Walter Sim- 
son furnishes one instance, the particu- 
lars of which he had from one of the 
parties who knew those concerned. A 
Mr. Buchanan, when a young man, hap- 
pened to be with an acquaintance of his 
who bore the old and honorable name 
of John Smith, at a fair at Skirling in 
Peebleshire. Smith received fifty pounds 
for some horses he had sold at the fair, 
and Wilson, the Gipsy chief, saw him 
pocket the money. Smith told Buchan- 
an privately that Wilson knew of his 
having the money, and he was afraid he 
would be robbed on the road. Buchanan 
at once went to Wilson, whom he knew 
very well, and told him of their joint 
apprehension. After a little hesitation, 
Wilson gave Buchanan a pen-knife, tell- 
ing him to show that passport to the 
first one who attacked them, but to keep 
the fact quiet. Buchanan an] Smith 
started for home, and in a short while 
discovered a number of Gipsies fighting 
on the road side. From this group a 
woman ran and begged them to go to 
the assistance of her husband, who would 
be murdered. Buchanan understood 
this to be a mere farce designed to draw 
him and his friend into the group, and 
merely showed her the pen-knife. Afte? 
looking at that a moment, she said— 
‘* You are our friends,”—and called out 
in the Gipsy language to the others. 
The travellers passed on, but on looking 
back saw’ that the Gipsies had stopped 
their mock quarrel. The next day they 
gave back Wilson his knife. It is satis- 
factory to: know that Wilson died in full 
communion with the church. 

Another instance is related by Simson, 
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of a small farmer of Fife, who met at a 
Falkland fair with a Gipsy horse-dealer, 
old Andrew Steedman, from Lochgellie. 
He was well acquainted with the old 
man, and they went into a public-house 
to have a dram together. After a long 
chat, Steedman told his friend that it 
would be late before he would get home, 
and he might get into some danger on 
the road. To protect him, he would 
lend him his snuff-box, from which he 
should offer a pinch of snuff to the first 
person who would undertake to molest 
him. The farmer, with the snuff-box 
in his possession, mounted his horse and 
rode homewards. He had not gone very 
far when a man rushed out in the dark, 
and seizing his bridle, ordered him to 
stop. The farmer recognized him as a 
Gipsy whom he knew, Charles Graham. 
Instead ot giving him his pvrse, he 
handed the snuff-box, telling him to 
take a pinch, and asking him if he were 
going to Lochgellie that night. A con- 
versation, rather restrained, ensued. 
Graham was evidently astounded, not 
only at being known, but’ by one who 
had the snuff-box, and who must know 
his first purpose. At length, he assumed 
a more confidential tone, and insisted 
upon the farmer’s going with him to the 
nearest public-house, and taking some- 
thing to drink. While there he exam- 
ined curiously the snuff-box, but said 
nothing. This Graham was a tenant of 
Steedman, who owned houses «at Loch- 
gellie. 

The two most distinguished families 
among the Scottish Gipsies are the 
Faws, or Faas, and the Baillies, Bailiols 
or Bailyows—both of which have given 
baura rajahs to their nation. As Gip- 
sies have two names, one for themselves 
and one for the world at large, the real 
name of these families is unknown; but 
they are connected by surreptitious mar- 
riages with some of the oldest blood in 
Scotland, even though the claim of the 
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Baillies of being connected with King 
John Baliol by the dar sinister be un- 
founded. The Baillies are thought to 
be descended from that Bailyow who re- 
belled against John Faw, the Earl of 
Little Egypt, who was treated with such 
distinguished consideration by his royal 
cousin, the Fifth James. Looking upon 
themselves as of royal descent, the Bail- 
lies have aiways been prompt to resent 
any real or fancied insults—a promptness 
to which their fiery Gipsy blood no little 
contributed. About a century since, a 
Mrs. Baillie, having been insulted at a 
fair near Biggar, by a gardener named 
John Cree, the Gipsies around were in- 
flamed by it at once, but Cree was. res- 
cued by his friends. Her four sons, 
Matthew, James, William and John, 
finding the gardener concealed, threat- 
ened and defied the whole concourse at 
the fair. Inflamed with fury, they ap- 
peared clad in scarlet, mounted on horse- 
back, with their sleeves rolled up, and 
naked broadswords in their hands, 
breathing death to all who sustained the 
gardener. Noone dared to say anything 
to exasperate them farther, and it was 
only after the expostulation of the min- 
ister of the parish, whom they respected, 
that their fury was appeased, and they 
consented to lay aside their swords. But 
the friends of the gardener had to keep 
guard over his house for nearly six 
months, until matters could be settled. 

Of one of these Baillies, who was not 
so respectable in his conduct as many of 
the others, being, in fact, the chief of a 
gang of pickpockets, we have a curious 
account in the Blackwood MS., which 
we condense: 

Will Baillie’s gang used to frequent 
the fairs in Dumfriesshire, generally tra- 
velling to it singly, or at most, in pairs. 
A day or two after, Baillie himself, well- 
mounted and well-dressed, made his ap- 
pearance. A man of some education, 
with varied knowledge and fluent speech, 
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and having rather pleasant manners, he 
passed for a country gentleman, and 
made his way readily into company. 

At one of these fairs, a farmer from 
Annandale, going there to buy cattle, 
had his pocket picked of a large sum in 
gold. He quietly got another purse, 
which he filled with stones, and going 
into the most crowded place, kept so 
good a watch that he caught a fellow in 
the act of taking it. Not releasing the 
thief’s hand, he led him into an unfre- 
quented place, where he informed him 
that he should deliver him up to justice, 
unless his first purse was restored. The 
pickpocket told him to come with him, 
and he would try to aid him. The far- 
mer went, still keeping a f:st hold of his 
prisoner, to a house in an unfrequented 
street, where he found Mr. William 
Baillie. To him he repeated his condi- 
tions. On this Baillie went to a hole in 


the wall, and brought out the purse, 
which he restored with its contents un- 
touched. The farmer left, but being a 
little intoxicated, called that evening for 
the purpose of asking Baillie out to take 
a drink with him, by way of acknow- 


ledgment. Hefound him gone; but the 
widow who kept the house abused him, 
saying he had driven away Mr. Stewart, 
her lodger, who had always paid her 
rent. He had the curiosity to call two 
years afterward, and on inquiry learned 
that Baillie had never returned there ; 
but that the amount of the woman’s rent 
was always sent quarterly. 

Another story is told of him. A wi- 
dow, in the parish of Kirkmichael, oc- 
cupied a small farm, and fell behind in 
her rent so far as to get a summons of 
removal, She had a kiln at some dis- 
tance from the house, which Baillie’s 
gang, when they came that way, always 
used, either by her good-will, or because 
she had no power to prevent it. They 
would come to the house and get peats, 
or little necessary trifles. On this occa- 
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sion, she told them this was probably 
their last favor that way, as she would 
be soon sold out, and her successor 
might be less good natured. They left, 
without much reply. That evening a 
genteel, well-dressed man came in, and 
asked if it were true that she had been 
warned to flit, and what was the occa- 
sion of it. The widow told him, and 
stated the amount in arrears. He chat- 
ted a few minutes, and quietly slipping 
a purse in her hands, rose and left. The 
widow kept her farm, paid her debts, and 
managed to bring up her children de- 
cently. It was not until ten years after- 
wards, when she was in ill-health, and 
mentioned this occurrence in confidence 
toa neighbor, that she learned the name 
of her benefactor. She described his 
appearance, and particularly a scar across 
the nose, when she was told it was Will 
Baillie. 


In consequence of the bad roads in 
Scotland during the middle part of the 
eighteenth century, nearly all the shop- 
keeper’s goods were carried by pack- 
horses, and the farmers, during the dull 


seasons, acted as pack-men. One of 
these, a Robert M‘Vitie, was famous as 
a carrier. Once, in returning from 
Edinburgh, he met, as he was coming 
out of a stable at Broughton, a man who 
asked if he knew him. ‘‘I think,” said 
M‘Vitie, ‘‘ you are Mr. Baillie.” He 
thereupon asked for the loan of two 
guineas, which M‘Vitie gave him, at the 
same time proffering more, but the offer 
was declined. Baillie then asked if he 
ever had been disturbed in his journeys, 
M‘Vitie replied that he had not been as 
yet, but was afraid he might be at some 
time. Baillie then gave him a brass to- 
ken, about as large as a half crown 
piece, with some cabalistic marks on it, 
and, after telling him to show that to 
any one who might molest him, mounted 
his horse and rode off. A long while 
after, as M‘Vitie was travelling between 
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Elvanfoot and Moffat, he was approached 
by two stout, ill-looking fellows, armed 
with cudgels.. He put himself on his 
guard at once, being a stout fellow, and 
armed with a thick staff. One of them 
askqd him if he were not afraid to travel 
alone, and so late atnight. He said that 
he was obliged to do it, and it was his 
lawful business; but said he had a pass- 
port. to show to all who troubled him, 
given by a friend of his. At their re- 
quest he showed it, and they examined 
it carefully by the moonlight. After 
whispering together a little, they return- 
ed it, with the remark that it was a good 
thing for him he had it, and then left. 
It was two years before the loan was re- 
paid, when Baillie gave it back in per- 
son, with another guinea added, by way 
of interest. 

Baillie was fond of fine dress, and of 
being well mounted, and appearing in 
public generally, attired handsomely in 
scarlet, on a fine horse, and with his 
greyhound following him; and, being a 
large, fine, handsome man, always at- 
tracted attention. As he claimed, after 
the policy of the better class of Scottish 
Gipsies, to have the blood of one of the 
old families, professing to be an illegiti- 
mate son of one of the Baillies of Leam- 
ington, he was at first taken some notice 
of by people of consideration. His fine 
swordsmanship, said to be the best of 
his day, contributed no little to the ge- 
neral respect. But his real character 
was at last penetrated, and he soon got 
within the grasp of the law. He was 
fearless under it. On one occasion, 
while in court, the judge, who was tired 
of frequent interviews with the defiant 
Tinkler, told him unless he mended _ his 
manners, he would get his ears cut off. 
‘¢ That I defy them to do, my lord,” he 
said, showing him that his ears had been 
already lopped. ‘‘ You area great vil- 
lain,” said the judge. .“‘I am not such 
a villain as your lordshi ” «What 
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is that?” cried the judge. ‘‘ —— takes 
me to be,” continued Baillie, very cool- 
ly. ‘You had better put your words 
closer together,” rejoined the judge, 
‘* or your insolence will bring you into 
trouble.” 

The troubles of Baillie now began to 
accumulate, and he has the doubtful ho- 
nor of being named frequently by Hume 
and M‘Laurin in their work on the Cri- 
minal Law of Scotland. At length, in 
1699, he was arraigned for being an 
Egyptian, and for forging and using a 
forged pass, and was sentenced to be 
hanged; but the Privy Council commuted 
his sentence to banishment, on the ex- 
press condition if he ever returned to 
Scotland, the death penalty should be 
exacted. To secure this, he entered in- 
to a bond under the penalty of 500 
merks. He was again arrested in 1714, 
and with two others condemned to die. 
He fell on his feet again, for while the 
others were hanged, he was transported, 
with the usual penalty in case he return- 
ed. But in 1715 he was tried again, and 
again escaped with transportation. In 
spite of this three-fold sentence, he re- 
turned to his old haunts, and reassumed 
his royal dignity as King of the Gipsies, 
and was at last killed in 1725, by one of 
his clan, David Pinkerton. He wassuc- 
ceeded by his son Matthew, father of 
those four who rode through the fair 
with their swords, and who married a 
very pretty girl, Mary Tookston, cele- 
brated in Gipsy annals as “the Du- 
chess.” One of their sons, James, like 
his grandfather, was two or three times 
condemned to be hanged, and, we be- 
lieve, eventually escaped. The secret of 
these pardons lies probably in the influ- 
ence of the Baillies proper, who recog- 
nized the illegitimate connection. 

The Faas appear to have taken a 
higher rank than the Baillies; and they 
certainly have more’ nearly emerged 
from the semi-nomadic condition. One 
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of the family, under the name of Fall, 
became a leading merchant at Dunbar, 
where he was highly respected. One ot 
the Misses Fall became Lady Anstru- 
ther. We find that one of the baillies of 
Dunbar, in 1670, was a Faa; that in 
1734, and in 1741, Captain Fall was 
elected Member of Parliament; and the 


‘Fall family gave provosts and baillies to 


Dunbar for years. We have spoken be- 
fore of the dignities attained by Gipsies 
on this side of the water, and might give 
some curious particulars; but our space 
forbids. 

The popular idea of a Gipsy is that of 
a man or woman with coarse, black hair; 
keen, black eyes; high cheek bones, 
and a swarthy skin. But that is the no- 
tion coming from the general appearance 
of the tent-dwellers who form an insig- 
nificant part of the Gipsy race. The 
Gipsy blood has been so diluted by ad- 
mixture, that probably nine-tenths of the 
race have none of these characteristics, 
or retain them in a minor degree: Ot 
course, as in all cases of mixed varieties, 
there are marked cases of recurrence to 
the wildest of the original stocks. These 
light-haired, or mixed’ Gipsies pass into 
trades or professions, cultivate science or 
literature, attain eminence in art, or 
even live as gentlemen of elegant lei- 
sure, on inherited wealth. But they feel 
the Gipsy blood, and, though they con- 
ceal it from the world, are rather proud 
of it in secret. They cultivate the lan- 
guage taught them by the Gipsy parent 
—in their case a true language, and not 
mere patter-words linked together by 
the tongue of the country, as in the case 
of the tent-folk of the tribe. They cling 
to the traditions of their ancestors, ard 
heighten the mystery of their- race. 
They transmit these feelings, with the 
language, to their children. Hence 
Gipsyism never dies out. Some of these 
days, one of these refined part-breeds, 
devoting himself to ethnological re- 
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searches, will overcome the Freemason- 
like reticence so long existing. He will 
set himself to forming a full vocabulary 
of the tongue, and give the world a 
trustworthy essay resulting from careful 
examination of the Gipsy history. Once 
started on this path, and it having been 
found that it is the habits of the few 
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wanderers left that are disgraceful, and 
not the nature or origin of the race, some 
chabo will set himself to correcting the 
errors of previous writers, and between 
them we shall at last be able to solve a 
mystery that has so far baffled investi- 
gation—a mystery well worthy of careful 
solution. 





<-> 


SONGS OF THE DRAMATISTS. 


SSHAKESPEARE’S reputation 

~¥} completely eclipsed that of the 
: dramatic poets who were his 
contemporaries, or who immediately pre- 
ceded or followed him. They are rarely 
read, except by the student of literature, 
and their riches seem to be a mere mine 
of ore for the use of poetasters. They 
do not deserve the neglect with which 
they are treated. Frequently their 
plays, though marred by the coarseness 
of their age—a defect from which Shaks- 
peare himself was not free—contain ten- 
der passages, ‘sublime figures and effec- 
tive situations. They are especially 
notable for songs, or fragments of songs, 
wherein we may trace the origin of the 
most noted lyrics of some later writers. 
They did not hesitate themselves to bor- 
row from each other, as Shakspeare did 
from them, and thus set a fashion since 
steadily followed. 

The earliest of these dramatists was 
Nicholas Udall, a descendant of Nicolas 
Udall, who was Constable of Winchester 
Castle under Edward the Third. He 
was born in 1505, or 1506, and a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, where he attained his 
master’s degree. He wrote a number of 
pageants. He was dismissed from the 
mastership for his complicity in a theft 
of silver plate from Corpus Christi Col- 
lege; but was finally preferred in the 
church, curiously enough, and became 
rector of Calborne, in the Isle of Wight. 





He was afterwards appointed head mas- 
ter of Winchester school, and held the 
position until the year of his death, 
which occurred in 1556. He was the 
author of Ralph Roister Doister, the 
first English comedy. Of this, one ori- 
ginal printed copy isin existence at Eton 
College, lacking the title page. The 
songs in the comedy are singular, rather 
than beautiful. One of these—‘‘I Mun 
be Married a Sunday ”—is alluded to in 
The Taming of the Shrew, an old come- 
dy which Shakspeare adapted for the 
stage. The following is a specimen of 
these songs: 
Who so to marry a minion wife, 
Hath had good chance and hap, 


Must love her and cherish her all his life, 
And dandle her in his lap. 


If she will fare well, if she will go gay, 
A good husband ever still, 

Whatever she list to do or to say. 
Must let her have her own will. 


About what affairs so ever he go, 
He must show her all his mind, 

None of his ccunsel she may be kept fro, 
Else he is a man unkind. 


John Heywood, well known to the stu- 
dent, wrote several clever songs, in 
thought and rhythm, much above the 
level of his time. One of these is the 
origin of a number of songs with a simi- 
lar burthen, from the fragment sung by 
Desdemona down to the Willow Tree of 
the younger Dibdin. 
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SONG OF THE GREEN WILLOW. 


All a green willow, willow, 
All a green willow is my garland. 


Alas! by what means may I make ye to know 
The unkindness for kindness that to me doth 
grow? 
That one who most kind love on me should be- 
stow, 
Most unkind unkindness to me she doth show, 
For all a green willow is my garland! 


To have love and hold love, where love is so 
sped, 
Oh ! delicate food to the lover so fed ! 
From love won to love lost where lovers be led, 
Oh! desperate dolor, the lover is dead! 
For all a green willow is his garland ! 


She said she did love me, and would love me 
still, 
She swore above all men I had her good will ; 
She said and she swore she would my will ful- 
fill ; 
The promise all good, the performance all ill ; 
For all a green willow is my garland! 


Now, woe with the willow, and woe with the 
wight 
That windeth willow, willow garland to dight! 
That dole dealt in allmys is all amiss quite! 
Where lovers are beggars for allmys in sight, 
No lover doth beg for his willow garland ! 


Of this willow garland the burden seems smal!, 
But my break-neck burden I may it well call ; 
Like the sow of lead on my head it doth fall ! 
Break head, and break neck, back, bones, brain, 
heart and all, 
All parts pressed in pieces ! 


Too ill for her think I best things may be had, 
Too good for me thinketh she things being most 
bad, 
All I do present her that may make her glad, 
All she doth present me that may make me 
sad; 
This equity have I with this willow garland! 


Could I forget thee, as thou canst forget me, 
That were my sound fault, which can not nor 
shall be ; 
Though thou, like the soaring hawk, every way 
flee, 
I will be the turtle still steadfast to thee, 
And patiently wear this willow garland ! 


All ye that have had love, and have my like 
wrong, 
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My like truth and patience plant still ye among; 
When feminine fancies for new love do long, 
Old love can not hold them, new love is so 
strong, 
For all. 


Still more unique in character, «and 
filled with numberless good points, is the 
following by the same author-—the pas- 
sages in brackets being supposed to be 
additions by a later hand: 


BE MERRY, FRIENDS. 


Be merry, friends, take ye no thought, 

For worldly cares care ye right nought ; 

For whoso doth, when all is sought, 

Shall find that thought availeth nought ; 
Be merry, friends! 


All such as have all wealth at will, 

Their wills at will for to fulfill, 

From grief or grudge or any ill 

I need not sing this them until, 
Be merry, friends ! 


But unto such as wish and want 
Of worldly wealth wrought them so scant, 
That wealth by work they can not plant. 
To them I sing at this instant, 

Be merry, friends! 


And such as when the rest seem next, 

Then they be straight extremely vexed; 

And such as be in storms perplexed, 

To them I sing this short sweet text, 
Be merry, friends ! 


To laugh and win each man agrees, 

But each man can not laugh and lose, 

Yet laughing is the last of those 

Hath been allowed of sage decrees; 
Be merry, friends ! 


Be merry with sorrow, wise men have said, 
Which saying, being wisely weighed, 
It seems a lesson truly laid 
For those whom sorrows still invade, 
Be merry, friends ! 


Make ye not two sorrows of one 

For of one grief grafted alone 

To graft a sorrow thereupon, 

A sourer crab we can graft none ; 
Be metry, friends ! 


Taking our sorrows sorrowfully, 
Sorrow augmenteth our malady ; 
Taking our sorrows merrily, 
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Mirth salveth sorrows most soundly ; 
Be merry, friends ! 


Of griefs to come standing in fray, 

Provide defence the best we may; 

Which done, no more ‘o do or say, 

Come what come shall, come care away ! 
Be merry, friends ! 


In such things as we can not flee, 
But needs they must enduréd be, 
Let wise contentment be decree, 
Make virtue of necessity ; 

Be merry, friends ! 


To lack or lose that we would win, 
So that our fault be not therein, 
What woe or want, end cr begin, 
Take never sorrow but for sin ! 

Be merry, friends ! 


In Joss of friends, in lack of health, 

In loss of goods, in lack of wealth, 

Where liberty restraint expelleth, 

Where all these lack, yet as this telleth, 
Be merry, friends! 


Man hardly hath a richer thing 
Than honest mirth, the which well-spring 
Watereth the roots of rejoicing, 
Feeding the flowers of flourishing ; 
Be merry, friends ! 


[The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 

As sages in all times assert ; 

The happy man's without a shirt, 

And never comes to maim or hurt. 
Be merry, friends !* 


All seasons are to him the spring, 
In flowers bright and flourishing; 
With birds upon the tree or wing, 
‘Who in their fashion always sing 
Be merry, friends ! 


If that thy doublet has a hole in, 

Why, it can not keep the less thy soul in, 

Which rangeth forth beyond controlling 

Whilst thou hast nought to do but trolling. 
Be merry, friends !] 


Be merry in God, Saint Paul saith plain 
And yet, saith he, be merry again; 
Since whose advice is not in vain, 
The fact thereof to entertain, 

Be merry, friends! 


[Let the world slide, let the world go;, 
A fig for care, and a fig for woe! 
If I can’t pay, why I can owe, 
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And death makes equal the high and low. 
Be merry, friends !] 


Almost every one has heard Bishop 
Still’s drinking-song—‘‘ I Can Not Eat 
but Little Meat "—unquestionably one 
of the very few spirited bacchannial lyrics 
in the English tongue. But though in- 
troduced by the Bishop in his Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, his claim to the author- 
ship may be doubted. The comedy was 
printed in 1575, and another version of 
this song was then extant. Besides the 
comedy is such wretched trash, that one 
can hardly credit its author with anything 
so spirited as this. Weshall not copy 
Still’s version, but we give the older bal- 
lad, quaint spelling and all. It will be 
seen that it has three stanzas more than 
the other. 


backe & syde goo bare goo bare 

bothe hande & fote goo colde 

but belly god sende the good ale inowghe 
whether hyt be newe or olde. 


but yf that I may have trwly 

good ale my belly full 

I shall looke lyke one by swete sainte Johnna 
were shoron agaynste the woole 

thowte I goo bare take you no care 

I am nothing colde 

I stuffe my skynne so full within 

of joly goode ale & olde. 


I can not eate but lytyll meate 

my stomacke ys not goode 

but sure I thyncke that I cowd dryncke 
with hym that werythe an hoode 
dryncke is my lyfe althowghe my wyfe 
some tyme do chyde & scolde 

yet spare I not to plye the potte 

of joly goode ale & olde. 

backe & syde, &c. 


I love noo roste but a browne toste 

or a crabbe in the fyre 

a lytyll breade shall do me steade 
mooch breade I never desyer 

nor froste nor snowe nor wynde I trow 
canne hurte me yf hyt wolde 

I am so wrapped within & lapped 
with joly goode ale & olde. 

backe & syde, &c. 


I care ryte nowghte I take ‘no thowte - 
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for clothes to kepe me warme 

have 1 goode dryncke I surely thyncke 
nothynge canne do me harme 

for trwly than I feare noman 

be he neuer so bolde 

when I am armed and throwly warmed 
with joly goode ale & olde. 

back & syde, &c. 


but nowe & than I curse & banne 

they make ther ale so small 

god geve them care and evill to faare 

they strye the malte and all 

sooche pevisshe pewe I tell yowe trwe 

not for a c[rJovne of golde 

ther commethe one syppe within my lyppe 
whether hyt be newe or olde. 

backe & syde, &c. 


good ale & stronge makethe me amonge 
full joconde & full lyte 

that ofte I slepe & take no kepe 

from mornynge vntyll nyte 

then starte I vppe & fle to the cuppe 

the ryte waye on I holde 

my thurste to staunche I fyll my paynche 
with joly goode ale & olde. 

back & syde, &c. 


and kytte my wyfe that as her lyfe 
lovethe well goode ale to seke 

full ofte drynkythe she that ye maye se 
the tears ronne downe-her cheke 

then doth she troule to me the bolle 

as a goode ralte worme sholde 

& saye swete harte I have take my parte 
of joly goode ale & olde. 

backe & syde, &c. 


they that do dryncke tyll they nodde and wyncke 
even as goode fellowes shulde do 

they shall notte mysse to have the blysse 

that goode ale hathe browghte them to 

& all poore soules that skowre blacke bolles 

& them hathe lustely trowlde 

god save the lyves of them & ther wyves 
wether they be yonge or olde. 

backe & syde, &c. 


The songs of John Redford, Anthory 
Munday, Thomas Ingeland, and the 
two Wagers, who were cotemporaries of 
Still, have little in thein worthy of note. 
John Lyly, the Euphuist, produced bet- 
ter things—his poems not being of the 
absurd structure of his prose writings, 
but having grace and elegance, and not 
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being devoid of simplicity. His two 
songs, or chaunts rather, in A/exander 
and Campaspe, are delightful. From 
the last of these Shakspeare and Milton 
each borrowed a line, and John Ford in- 
itiated it in a song. 


APOLLO'S SONG OF DAPHNE, 


My Daphne's hair is twisted gold, 

Bright stars a-piece her eyes do hold, 

My Daphne's brow enthrones the graces, 
My Daphne's beauty stains all faces, 

On Daphne's cheek grow rose and cherry, 
But Daphne's lip a sweeter berry ; 
Daphne's snowy hand but touched does melt, 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt ; 
My Daphne's voice tunes all the spheres, 
My Daphne's music charms all ears ; 
Fond am I thus to sing her praise, 

These glories now are turned to bays. 





THE SONGS OF BIRDS. 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 

O, ’tis the ravished nightingale. 

“* Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu,” she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick song! who is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 
Now at heaven's gates she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat, 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note ; 
Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing, 

Cuckoo to welcome in the spring! 
Cuckoo to welcome in the spring ! 


George Peele, who is less known to 
the moderns than he deserves to be, has 
a very fine song—‘‘ The Aged Man at 
Arms "—in his Polhymnia; and there 
are several other graceful things in his 
comedies, but they can not be quoted 
here without mutilation. Thomas Nash, 
famous for his controversy with Gabriel 
Harvey, and with Martin Mar-prelate, 
has a very peculiar lyric in Swmzmer’s 
Last Will and Testament. 


APPROACHING DEATH. 


Adieu ; farewell earth's bliss, 
This world uncertain is; 
Fond are life’s lustful joys, 
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Death proves them all but toys, 
None from his darts can fly : 
I am sick, I must die, 
Lord have mercy on us! 


Rich men trust not in wealth; 
Gold can not buy you health ; 
Physic himself must fade ; 
All things to end are made; 
The plague full swift goes by ; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us ! 


Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour: 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye ; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us ! 


Strength stoops unto the grave: 
Worms feed on Hector brave. 
Swords may not fight with fate: 
Earth still holds ope her gate. 
Come, come the hells do cry ; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord. have mercy on us! 


Wit with his wantonness, 
Tasteth death's bitterness. 
Hell's executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain art can reply; 
I am sick, I must die. 
Lord have mercy on us! 


Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny ; 
Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player's stage, 
Mount we unto the sky; 
I am sick, I must die. 
Lord have mercy ou us! 


Rare Ben Johnson, next to Shaks- 
peare, was a master of the lyric art; hut 
his songs want spontaneity, the loss ot 
which is, however, replaced by great 
finish. His ‘‘ Hymn to Diana” is very 
clever, and so is his ‘‘ Grace of Simpli- 
city.” His most famous lyric, and one 
that will live as long as the language, is 
the song addressed to Celia. Well- 
known as it is, we feel constrained to 
replace it by another. 
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THE GRACE OF SIMPLICITY. © 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast : 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 
Lady, it isto be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet negiect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


The comedies of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher are full of songs and fragments of 
lyrics, all of them characteristic, and 
some of them highly finished. ‘‘ Speak, 
Love,” which appears in some editions 
of The Spanish Curate, and ‘‘ Country 
Feasting,” are of doubtful authorship, 
though they bear John Fletcher’s ear- 
marks. ‘‘The Song to Pan,” from 
The Faithful Shepherdess, the Satyr’s 
song from the same, ‘‘ The Battle of 
Pelusium,” from Zhe Mad Lover, and 
‘*The Lusty Spring,” are excellent in 
their way. Milton copies and weak- 
ens— 


«I must go, I must run, 
Swifter than the fiery sun;" 


indeed, his Attendant, in Comus, is a bad 
imitation of Fletcher’s Satyr. Then we 
have the Bridal Song in 7he Two Noble 
Kinsmen, ‘‘The Catechism of Love,” 
‘Take, oh, Take ”—of which Shaks- 
peare borrows a stanza in Measure for 
Measure—if, indeed, he be not part au- 
thor—and ‘‘ Hear What Love Can Do,” 
from The Tragedy of Valentinian. We 
quote, as the original of a well-known 
bacchanalian lyric, the following, sup- 
posed to have been written by Fletcher 
alone: 


DRINKING SONG. 


Drink to-day, and drown ali sorrow, 
You shall perhaps not do it to-morrow. 
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Best, while you have it, use your breath ; 
There is no drinking after death. 


Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit, 
There is no cure ‘gainst age bat it: 

It helps the head-ache, cough and ptisick, 
And is for all diseases physick. 


Then let us swill, boys, for our health ; 
Who drinks well, loves the commonwealth. 
And he that will to bed go sober 

Falls with the leaf, still in October. 


Thomas Middleton, though standing 
high among the dramatists of his day, 
gets his highest reputation from the fact 
that Shakspeare took bodily his concert- 
ed piece between Hecate and the Witch- 
es, and the passages beginning, ‘‘ Black 
spirits and white,” frum Zhe Witch—a 
Tragi-comedy, and incorporated them in 
Macbeth. His songs in The Spanish 
Gipsy are excellent in rhythm and style, 
but too coarse for quotation. There is 
one song in Blurt, Master Constable, 
which may serve to give a notion of our 
author’s style : 

Love for such a cherry lip 
Would be glad to pawn his arrows ; 
Venus here to take a sip 
Would sell her doves and team of sparrows. 
But they shall not so; 
Hey nonny, nonny no! 
None but I this life must owe ; 
Hey nonny, nonny no! 


Did Jove see this wanton eye, 
Ganymede must wait no longer; 
Phoebe here one night did lie, 
Would change her face and look much 
younger. 
But they shall not so; 
Hey nonny, nonny no! 
None but I this life must owe; 
Hey nonny, nonny no! 


Thomas Dekker’s plays do not con- 
tain many songs. There is one, how- 
ever, in Patient Grissel, which is very 
pretty in its way. 

LULLABY. 


Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, 
Smiles awake you when you rise. 
Sleep, pretty wantons; do not cry, 
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And I will sing a lullaby : 
Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 


Care is heavy, therefore sleep you ; 
You are care, and care must keep you. 
Sleep, pretty wantons; do not cry, 
And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 


John Webster, whose Duchess of Mal- 
Jy is perhaps the most powerful tragedy 
of the intense school in the English lan- 
guage, scatters through his plays a num- 
ber of admirable lyrics, of which the fol- 
lowing will serve to show his varied 
style—the last, not very complimentary 
to the gentler sex; but it must be re- 
membered that it is one of his charac- 
ters, and not Webster himself, who sings 
it:— 

A DIRGE. 
Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no 
harm; 
But keep the wolf far thence, tnat's foe to men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 


WOMAN'S LOVE, 


Love is a law, a discord of such force, 

That 'twixt our sense and reason makes di- 
vorce ; 

Love's a desire, that to obtain betime, 

We lose an age of years plucked from our 
prime; 3 

Love is a thing to which we soon consent, 

As soon refuse, but sooner far repent. 


Then what must women be, that are the cause 

That love hath life? that lovers feel such laws? 

They're like the winds upon Lepanthz's shore, 

That still are changing : O, then love no more. 

A woman's love is like that Syrian flower, 

That buds, and spreads, and withers in an 
hour, 


THE PURSUIT OF LOVE. 


Art thou gone in haste? 
I'll not forsake thee ; 
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Runnest thou ne'er so fast, 
I'll overtake thee: 
Over the dales, over the downs, 
Through the green meadows, 
From the fields through the towns, 
To the dim shadows. 


All along the plain, 
To the low fountains, 
Up and down again 
_ From the high mountains ; 
Echo then shall again 
Tell her I follow, 
And the floods to the woods, 
Carry my holla, holla! 
Ce! la! ho! ho! hu! 


OUT UPON YE ALL! 


Foolish, idle toys, 

That nature gave unto us, 

But to curb our joys, 

And only to undo us ; 

For since Lucretia’s fall, 

There are none chaste at all; 

Or if perchance there be 

One in an empery, 

Some other malady 

Makes her far worse than she. 
Out upon ye all! 


*Twere too much to tell 
The follies that attend ye ; 
He must love you well 
Than can but discommend ye; 
For your deserts are such, 
Man can not rail too much ; 
Nor is the world so blind, 
But it may easily find 
The body, or the mind, 
Tainted in womankind, 

O, the devil take you all! 


The songs of Thomas Goffe are 
heavy, and generally in dispraise of wo- 
men. He had caught a Tartar in his 
wife, and he revenged himself by abus- 
ing the sex. Thomas Heywood is more 
cheery. The little fragment in King 
Edward the Fourth— 


Agincourt! Agincourt! 

Know ye not Agincourt ? 

Where the English slew and hurt 
All the French foemen ? 

With our guns and bills brown, 
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Oh, the French were beat down, 
Morris-pikes and bowmen— 


may have suggested the ‘‘ Agincourt” 
of Michael Drayton, one of the great 
lyric poems of the English language. 
His songin 7he Fair Maid of the Ex- 
change—‘‘ Go, Pretty Birds,” is a mo- 
del. 

GO, PRETTY BIRDS. 


Ye little birds that sit and sing 
Amidst the shady valleys, 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks, 
Within her garden-alleys ; 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower; 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower 

Ah, me! methinks I see her frown ! 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Go, tell her, through your chirping bills, 
As you by me are bidden, 
To her is only known my love, 
Which from the world is hidden. 
Go, pretty birds, and tell her so ; 
See that your notes strain not too low, 
For still, methinks, I see her frown, 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Go, tune your voices’ harmony, 
And sing, I am her lover: 
Strain loud and sweet, that every note 
With sweet content may move her. 
And she that hath the sweetest voice, 
Tell her I will not change my choice; 
Yet still, methinks, I see her frown. 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Oh, fly! make haste! see, see, she falls 
Into a pretty slumber. 
Sing round about her rosy bed, 
That waking, she may wonder. 
Say to her, 'tis her lover true 
That sendeth love to you, to you; 
And when you hear her kind reply, 
_Return with pleasant warblings. 


Nor is the song of Diana’s nymphs, in 
The Golden Age, \ess excellent in its own 
way : 


DIANA’S NYMPHS. 
Hail, beauteous Dian, queen of shades, 
That dwell’st beneath those shadowy glades, 
Mistress of all these beauteous maids. 
That are by her allowed. 
Virginity we all profess, 
Abjure the worldly vain excess, 
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And will to Dian yield no less, 

Than we to her have vowed. 
The shepherds, satyrs, nymphs and fawns, 
For thee will trip it o'er the lawns. 


Come, to the forest let us go, 
And trip it like the barren doe; 
The fawns and satyrs still do so, 
And freely thus they may do. 
The fairies dance and satyrs sing, 
And on the grass tread many a ring, 
And to their caves their venison bring ; 
And we will do as they do. 
The shepherds, satyrs, &c., &c. 


Our food is honey from the bees, 
And mellow fruits that drop from trees; 
In chace we climb the high degrees 
Of every steepy mountain. 
And when the weary day is past, 
We at the evening hie us fast, 
And after this, our field repast, 
We drink the pleasant fountain, 
The shepherds, satyrs, &c., &c. 


Massinger’s songs are few and by no 
means remarkable; but his contempora- 
ry, John Ford, introduced a number of 
clever ones in his productions—frequent- 
ly fragmentary, but always having 
point, character and melody. We give 
a bundle of them: 


SUMMER SPORTS, 


Haymakers, rakers, reapers, and mowers, 
Wait on your Summer-queen ; 
Dress up with musk-rose her eglantine bowers, 
Daffodils strew the green ; 
Sing, dance and play, 
Tis holiday; 
The Sun does bravely shine 
On our e-rs of corn, 
Rich as a pearl 
Comes every girl, 
This is mine, this is mine, this is mine; 
Let us die, ere away they be borne. 


Bow to the Sun, to our queen, and that fairone 
Come to behold our sports : : 
Each bonny lass here is counted a rare one, 
As those in a prince's courts. 
These and we 
With country glee, 
Will terch the woods to resound, 
And the hills with echoes hollow : 
Skipping lambs 
Their bleating dams, 
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*Mongst kids shall trip it round ; 
For joy thus our wenches we follow. 


Wind, jolly huntsman, your neat buglesshrilly, 
Hounds make a lusty cry ; 
Spring up, you falconers, the partridges freely, 
Then let your brave hawks fly. 
Horses amain, 
Over ridge, over plain, 
The dogs have the stag in chase; 
‘Tis a sport to content a king. 
So ho, hol! through the skies 
How the proud bird flies, 
And sousing kills with a graee ! 
Now the deer falis ; hark, how they ring. 


DRINKING SONG. 


Cast away care; he that loves sorrow 
Lengthens not a day, nor can buy to-morrow { 
Money is trash; and he that will spend it, 
Let him drink merrily, Fortune will send it. 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, Oh, ho! 
Play it off stiffly, we may not part so. 


Wine is a charm, it heats the blood too, 
Cowards it will arm, if the wine be good too; 
Quickens the wit, and makes the back able, 
Scorns to submit to the watch or constable. 
Merrily, &c. 


Pots fly about, give us more liquor, 

Brothers of a rout, our brains will flow quicker ; 

Empty the cask; score up, we care not; 

Fill all the pots again; drink on, and spare not. 
Merrily, &«. 


FLY HENCE, SHADOwS! 


Fly hence, shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows, charmed in sleep! 
Though the eyes be overtaken, 

Yet the heart doth ever waken 
Thoughts, chained up in busy snares 
Of continual woes and cares: 

Love and griefs are so expressed, 
As they rather sigh than rest. 

Fly hence, shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows, charmed in sleep. 


LOVE IS EVER DYING. 
Oh, no more, no more, too late 
Sighs are spent; thé burning tapers 
Ot a life as chaste as fate, 
Pure as are unwritten papers, 
Are burned out: no heat, no light 
Now remains ; ‘tis ever night. 
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Love is dead; let lover's eyes, 
Locked in endless dreams, 
The extremes of all extremes, 
Ope no more, for now Love dies. 
Now love dies—implying 
Love's martyrs must be ever, ever dying. 


A DIRGE. 
Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights and ease, 
Can but please 
The outward senses, when the mind 
Is or untroubled, or by peace refined. 
Crowns may flourish and decay, 
Beauties, shine, but fade away. 
Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust. 
Earthly honors flow and waste, 
Time alone doth change and last. * 
Sorrows mingled with contents, prepare 
Rest for care ; 
Love only reigns in death ; though art 
Can Sind no comfort for a broken heart. 


Sir John Suckling’s ‘‘ Why so Pale 
and Wan, Fond Lover?” is almost as 
familiar to the reader as his wedding 
poem. It is tobe found in his Ag/aura, 
and in the same play we have the fol- 
lowing: 

TRUE LOVE. 

No, no, fair heretic, it needs must be 

But an ill love in me, 

And worse for thee ; 
For were it in my power 
To love thee now this hour 

More than I did the last; 
*Twould then so fall, 

, I might not love at all; 

Love that can flow, and can admit increase, 
Admits as well an ebb, and may grow less. 


True love is still the same; the torrid zones, 
And those more frigid ones 
It must not know : 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is lust, or friendship, not 
The thing we have. 
For that's a flame would die 
Held down, or up too high: 
Then think I love more than I can express, 
And would love more, could I but love thee less. 


In The Goblins, by the same author, 
there is a catch, which contains the line 
so often quoted, without knowing its 
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source—‘‘ The prince of darkness is a 
ge itleman,” 


James Shirley, who was the last of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, if he may be 
classed entirely with them, reminds one 
of John Fletcher, Ford and Webster 
combined. Four of his songs, taken se- 
verally from Love Tricks, The Witty 
Fair One, St. Patrick for Ireland, and 
the Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, 
will serve to give an idea of the author’s 
lyric powers. The last of them is one of 
our most notable poems, the first and 
last stanzas being remarkable for their 
strain of thought and happiness of ex- 
pression. 


SHEPHERDS AND SHEPHERDESSES, 


Woodmen, shepherds, come away, 
This is Pan's great holiday, 
i Throw off cares, 
With your heaven-aspiring airs 
Help us to sing, 
While valleys with your echoes ring. 


Nymphs that dwell within these groves, 
Leave your arbors, bring your loves, 
Gather posies, 
Crown your golden hair with roses; 
As you pass 
Foot like fairies on the grass. 


Joy crown our bowers! Philomel, 
Leave of Tereus’ rape to tell. 
Let trees dance, 
As the at Thracian lyre did once ; 
Mountzins play. 
This is the shepherds” holiday 


LOVE'S HUE AND CRY. 


In Love's name you are charged hereby 
To make a speedy hue and cry, 

After a face, who t’other day, 

Came and stole my heart away ; 

For your directions in brief 

These are best marks to know the thief: 
Her hair a net of beams would prove, 
Strong enough to captive Jove, 
Playing the eagle; her clear brow 

Is a comely field of snow. 

A sparkling eye, so pure a grey 

As when it shines it needs no day, 
Ivory dwelleth on her nose ; 














gso 


Lilies, married to the rose, 

Have made her cheek the nuptial bed; 
Her lips betray their virgin red, 

As they only blushed for this, 

That they one another kiss ; 

But observe, beside the rest, 

You shall know this felon best 

By her tougue; for if your ear 

Shall once a heavenly music hear, 
Such as neither gods nor men 

But from that voice shall hear again, 
That, that is she, oh, take her t’ye, 
None can rock heaven asleep but she. 





HANG CARE, 


I neither will lend nor borrow, 

Old age will be here to-morrow ; 

This pleasure we are made for, 

When death comes all is paid for: 
No matter what's the bill of fare, 
I'll take my cup, I'll take no care. 


Be wise, and say you had warning, 
To laugh is better than learning ; 
To wear no clothes, not neat is; 
But hunger is good where meat is: 
Give me wine, give me a wench, 
And let her parrot talk in French. 


It is a match worth the making, 

To keep the merry-thought waking; 

A song is better than fasting, 

And sorrow's not worth the tasting : 
Then keep your brain light as you can. 
An ounce of care will kill a man. 





EQUALITY OF THE GRAVE, 

ae glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor agains? fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
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Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade, 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up thelr murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now, 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


There is a heart and heartiness, an 
earnestness, force and pith about the 
songs of the Elizabethan dramatists, that 
have not been equalled by their succes- 
sors. And yet the language at that time 
was less copious than now, and poetry 
had not been cultivated with the same 
assiduity as it is to-day. The songs we 
have quoted were written to express the 
feelings of particular characters, and 
much of their power is lost by being read 
without the context. Still they will not 
suffer by comparison with those of later 
writers ; and their perusal will afford our 
readers a half hour of pleasure. The 
mine is not yet exhausted, but our allot- 
ted space is already filled. 
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M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF NOVE/{BER, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Scane—The Club-voom, with all the members “in 
their easy chairs, free from care, and having a 
good time of it. The atmosphere is pervaded by a 
curious and iudescribable aroma, which by analysis 
would rpobably be found to consist of the following 
elements in the proportions stated :—Tobacco-smoke» 
27.04; Bouquet de Limburg, 1.16; Aroma of Rudes” 
heimer Berg, 18.80; Oil of Lemon, .-03; Flavor of 
Sardine, .07; Spirit of departed Bourbon, 85.9 Ax 
extraordinary Babel of sounds, through which 
the conversation gradually assumes coherence. 


ara‘ DOODLE—Yes, sir! Socked it into 
‘em. West Virginny has kivered her- 
=== self with gel-lory. 

Sinker—And Old Virginia has shown her 
teeth ! 

Spiegelhausen—Missouri has struck de blow 
for der Democratis the Partie und Freiheic. 

Van Dam—New York leads the van in the 
fight for white supremacy and a rational gov- 
ernment. 

Malone—With Alabama redamed, Tinnysay 
reginerated, and gains in Illinois and Michigan, 
and the divil only knows where not, bad cess 
to the Radicals, the haythens. 

Peabody—No cloud in the horizon except in 
New Jersey. 

Van Dam—That is according to contract. 
Smash me the Air Line Railroad bill, says 
Camden and Amboy, and I'll give you the 
State. Still, there was more to explain the bu- 
siness. Cleveland went wooing the Tempe- 
rance men—the old dodge of courting your ene- 
mies and spurning your friends—and in doing 
it, must slap the brewers in the face. Jersey 
City was a mass of political corruption in both 
parties; but in the Democratic party the people 
broke the machine. In Hill's district the Puri- 
tan element joined with the ultra saints of the 
Retormed Church, and voted against Rafferty 
because he was a Catholic and the son of an 
Irishman. It was a two-edged sword. The 
result is that no Catholic who has any respect 


for himself, or his religion, will ever vote for the 
Democrats, and others of that ilk there, again. 

Malone—It 's mistayen ye are there, me boy. 
Sure it's a Catholic I am, as my father was be- 
fore me; but I never brought my religion into 
the dirty mire of politics, and I never will. 

Peabody—But when you are proscribed on 
that account—” 

Malone—It’s provoking, I admit ; but it won't 
do to let that proscription go on. If I voted 
against the min you spake of, it would not be 
because they had proscribed the son of a coun- 
tryman, or a co-religionist; but because they 
were fools by the fact, unfit for any public trust. 

M'‘Doodle—Oh, dern all that! We can't stop 
to look at one defeat, when we've licked em 
every whar else. 

Peabody—The really significant victories are 
those of Missouri and West Virginia, where the 
last vestige of the disfranchisement swindle is 
wiped away. 't is a sign of returned sense and 
magnanimity in the popular heart. Those two 
States are henceforth irrecoverably Democratic. 

Sinker—Now that we have somewhat ex- 
hausted our congratulations, let us drop poli- 
tics. Here is something more amusing, in a 
book just published by a fellow named Dion 
Lewis. 

Peabody—Anything good in it? 

Sinker—Lots! All the serious part is funny, 
and all the funny part serious, so that every 
one’s taste may be suited. The Suz says it is 
** full of practical wisdom.” 

Malone—The divil itis! Sure, that's good, 
any way. Let's have someof the wisdom. 

Sinker—In the first place the author says— 
‘*A large part of the food of the Americans 
consist of white flour, sugar and butter. Peo- 
ple who try to live on such stuff gradually starve 
to death.” That is one proposition. Then he 
says :—'‘ Indian corn makes excellent nourish 
ment. It contains a large amount of oil, has- 
remarkable fattening properties, and is likewise 
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remarkable as a heat-producer.” Those two 
propositions, when we consider the constituents 
of the two sets of food, are not reconcileable. 

Peabody—There is no fun there—merely igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

Sinker—Another. ‘ Potatoes, both Irish and 
sweet, are very poor food for brain and muscle.’ 

Malone—Tare an ages! Look at the Irish 
just landed from an emigrant ship, and com- 
pare their muscle with the mate-aiting men on 
the pier. 

Sinker—“‘ Of meats, the best for heat and 
fat are pork, mutton, lamb, beef and ve:.'; for 
muscle, beet, veal, mutton, lamb and pork ; for 
brain and nerve, beef, veal, mutton, lamb and 
pork.” 

Van Dam—Veal and lamb are deficient in 
Osmazome. There is n't as much heat and fat 
in a carcass of veal as ina pound of beefsteak 
or mutton-chop. Where did the man get his 
notions ? 

Sinker—'' The common impression that to- 
matoes are the healthiest of all vegetables, is a 
mistake. If eaten at all, it should be with great 
moderation, and never raw. Tomatoes have 
sometimes produced salivation. Dr. Lewis 


knew a young woman who had lost all her. 


teeth from excessive eating of tomatoes.” 
M'‘Doodle—I reckon that’s about right. I 
rec'lex a case in pint. Bill Adkins had a cow 
that was always a breakin’ into my garden, an 
eatin’ up my sass. I put up a good fence agin 
her, an’ she used to stand outside ‘an' look in, 
with the spittle runnin’ from her mouth in a 


stream. I couldn't account for it then. Now 
Iknow. It was the tomatoes on the inside of 
the fence. 


Sinker— Pies and cakes are poisonous.” 

M'‘ Doodle—Certingly, but mighty slow poi 
son. Aman that'll keep eaten’ em, may live 
to be eighty or ninety; but he'll die at last—see 
ef he don't. 

Sinker—' If you wish to live to eighty-five, in 
the full enjoyment of all your faculties, go to 
bed at nine o'clock, and eat twice a day a mo- 
derate quantity of plain food.” 

Van Dam—Stuff! The longest-lived people 
in the world are the statesmen of England and 
the United States, who eat everything and 
drink everything, and go to bed after midnight. 

Peabody—The man who goes to bed with an 
empty stomach never gets a good sleep. 

Sinker— Nine to ten hours sleep in a single 
night is beneficial.” 

M' Doodle—That suits me. 
myself—sleep, an’ corn-juice. 

Sinker—'‘ Weakness of the stomach is.a pro- 
tection against other maladies,” 


I'm fond of sleep 
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M' Doodle—Edzackly; an’ ef a man hang 
himself, he'll never more be troubled with rheu- 
matism. Whar on yeth did Dio Lewis get all 
that wisdom ? 

Sinker- Inthe East, where all the wise men 
come from, not being fools enough to stay 
there. 

Van Dam—*' Monsieur Tonson come again.” 
I thought we had done with Madam Tonson, at 
all events. 

Malone—What's the fraction ? 

Van Dam—I thought we had done with the 
M‘Farland case; but here is a paragraph com- 
manding the public to call the wretched Abby 
Mrs. Richardson and not Mrs. M‘Farland; and 
here is another saying that M‘Farland is in a 
lunatic asylum—both spawn of the same hq@- 
bed. 

Sinker--One would suppose that the unhappy 
woman would court oblivion. 

Van Dam—Not a bit of it. She itches for no- 
toriety. The attacks upon M‘Farland—the pa- 
ragraphs about his drunkenness and all that— 
falsehoods every one of them, are the inven- 
tions of the fiee-lovers and Bohemians around 
the Tridune, which some one of the gang on 
the World re-echoes. From these two Repub- 
lican sheets the paragraphs go the rounds of 
the journals. Then nicely-arranged para- 
graphs in the New York letters of Western 
journals do the rest. 

Sinker—Still the facts are there, and no spe- 
cial pleading, nor tricks of petty journalism, 
will save the parties from public condemnation. 
Wise people would seek oblivion under the cir- 
cumstances; but fools will get, moth-like, into 
the candle's flame. 

M'‘Doodle—Let the woman cretut go. The 
less notice you take of her wrigglin’, the less 
she'll wriggle; an’ when she stops wrigglin’, 
she'll sink. I reckon, however, the woman is 
n't so brazen as they'd make her out. The 
paragraphs come from some of the late scamp 

Richardson's cronies, an’ they don’t care as 
much for her, as to git outen the pickle in 
which the public soused them. Thar 's whar 
the saddle galls. 

Sinker—Here is another person ambitious of 
notoriety—one T. M. Cook, who publishes in 
the San a column of abuse on Jefferson Davis. 
I hope it relieves him. Abuse of the Confede- 
rate chief costs nothing; it argues patriotism, 
and as it never provokes reply, itis a very safe 
mode of lying. Now that Lee is dead, they 
have generally stopped abusing him for very 
shame; so they fall on Davis with renewed 
zeal. If Davis were to die, after giving him 
one parting shot, the whole tribe would fall on 
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some one else, and so on through. 

M' Doodle-—-Now as to our noble selves. What 
are we gwine to do next year ? 

Van Dam—We have a varied stock on hand 

Or ourreaders. ‘Two serial stories of decided 
merit, a number of admirably illustrated papers 
on live topics, fairy stories, short tales, and 
sharp, telling political articles, striking poems, 
and fun unlimited, already in their several pi- 
geon-holes, with the promise of more and bet- 
ter, and plenty of them. THE OLD GUARD 
never started on a better year, so far as matter 
went. 

Sinker—If the Democracy will sustain, as 
they should, their favorite periodical, it will be 
in condition to do good service for the cam- 
paign of 1872, where with boldness in announc- 
ing principles, and a good man on the ticket, 
we may look for a glorious restoration of sound 
principles, and a true policy in the administra- 
tion of government. 

Peabody—Let our chief issue a crimson edict 
to all subscribers, that each man brings another 
subscriber to the list. 

Van Dam—It has been donc. 

Peabody—And let Mac trot out an abundance 
of his queer stories. 

Malone—What's the use? Somebody ‘Il 
stale and credit them elsewhere. There was 
that story of the liquor scrape on Coal River, 
has n't-it been travelling all over the country 
without acknowledgment, under the title of ‘‘ A 
North Carolina Straight Drink?" 
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M' Doodle—And the creturs did n't know that 
the characters in it war rale, live men, dern‘em. 

Peabody—Mac isn't the first raconteur who 
has had to suffer in that way. He will be lucky 
if he be not accused of stealing his own story 
from the very thief who has plundered him. 

Sinker—Let us be just in the matter. There 
was one honest man among the newspapers. 
The editor of the New York Suz, having copied 
it unwittingly, made the amende honoradle in the 
handsomest manner, when he discovered the 
fects, 

M' Doodle—One sun among a lot of dull pla- 
nets. 

Malone —Gintlemin, I have a proposition to 
make. This isthe last time we mate during 
the volume— 

Van Dam—The year? 

Malone—No, the volume—and perhaps the 
last time we meet as a club at all, for the editor 
says we have been’ growing dull of late, and 
threatens to dissolve us. So let us keep up the 
solemnity of the occasion, by the proper cere- 
monies. 

Omnes—Agreed. 

Malone—Which manes to have a good time 
over a bowl of the rale pnnch which I've been 
making ready while you haue been talking bal- 
derdash. Attintion! Glassesin hand! Take 
howld! 


[They obey the orders with scrupulous attention, 
while Malone ladies out the steaming liquids. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SR. HUXLEY is prominent among the 
thinkers of our day, and though we 
may not agree with all his conclusions, 

we must admit his candor, his careful grouping 
of facts, his conscientiousness, and his manly 
way of defending the deductions he draws. 
There is a great charm about his essays. They 
are clear and earnest, and have that influence 
over the minds of the readers always possessed 
by the man who thinks what he says, and has 
the courage to say what he thinks. In the last 
collection of his addresses and reviews,* we have 
a great many important truths condensed in 





* Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews. By 
mas Henry Huxley, LL.D.; F.R S., &c. New Yvon: 
D. Appleton & Co, 12m0., pp. 378. 


very few words. Some of these productions 
are models of manner. The essays, ‘‘ On the 
Physical Basis of Life, ‘‘ On a Piece of Chalk,” 
and the two upon Darwin's theories, are exceed- 
ingly interesting both to learned and ignorant. 
‘* The Scientific Aspects of Positivism” has the 
defect of being too brief; though it answers 
the purpose for which it was intended, and ut- 
terly demolishes Mr. Congreve, who undertook 
a tilt in behalf of Comte. We commend this 
little volume to all investigators of truth, though 
we by no means endorse all its contents. 





A rather readable, but not very exciting no- 
vel—the illustrations being the most sensational 
part of the work—is the last production of the 
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author of ‘‘Mark Warren,” t whoever he or 
she may be. Mrs, Vincent is the type of a 
common class of women, strangely neglected 
by novelists; and it isa pity that a character 
ef such capability had not been worked out 
more clearly. The fault of the book is that the 
interest is divided among too many. There is 
material enough to have made, in the hands of 
a master of the art, t wo or three very clever 
stories. 


We are very glad to see ‘‘ The Warden” and 
Barchester Towers,” of Anthony Trollope, re- 
printed under one cover,f for they are really 
parts of one story. As an insight into English 
clerical life and intrigues, they are admirable, 
as most of their author's works are. Mr. Trol- 
lope, indeed, is nothing without his clergyman 
of the Established Church; and in his various 
novels he gives the most perfect anatomy, phy- 
siology and pathology of the English prelate 
and priest. His characters are almost perfectly 
drawn. Nothing could be better done than 
Mr. Harding, unless it be Dr. Grantly; and 
the contrast Retween the two is admirably 
maintained. Some of the more quiet scenes, 
where all is most quiet, are worked up with an 
unapproachable skill. The interest is strong, 
but arises more from the admirable manage- 
ment of the author than from novelty or bold- 
ness of incident. The reader for pleasure will 
find much quiet enjoymeut tn this volume. 


One of the best primary readers—if the ad- 
jective be appropriate, in view of the title—is a 
recent one by Mr. Watson.§ It is a very im- 
portant addijion to our school literature, being 
almost perfect in its selection, arrangement and 
illustrations. It may interest teachers and 
others in the South to know that it is strictly 
prepared for its avowed pnrpose, and there is 
no trace of any attempt in it to teach children 
bad politics or fa!se history. 


In the new speller of Marcius Willson, |} we 
have a great advance upon spelling-books in 





1 In Duty Bound. By the author of ‘‘ Mark War- 
ren, &c. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
imp. 8vo., pp. 121. 

t The Warden and Barchester Towers. By Anthony 
Trollope. New York: Harper & Brothers. imp. 8vo, 
PP- 244. 

§ Independent Sceond Reader. By. J. Madison 
Watson. New York & Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
16mo., pp. 160. 

Willson’s New Speller and Analyser. By Marcius 
illson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 
152. 
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general. The volume has been evidently well- 
considered, and the plan is well carried out. 
The defects are singularly few, ana apparently 
confined to one or two errors in pronunciation. 
These, in justice to the compiler, we must ad- 
mit are debatable—it being a question, for in- 
stance, whether Euler should take the German 
sound, or be pronounced Yooler, as Mr. Wilson 
gives it, Outside of a point or so of this kind, 
we particularly recommend this very important 
little book for the use of schools. 


Mr. Mortimer Collins, in his ‘‘ Vivian Ro- 
mance,” J commences with some scenes that 
are acompound of Pelham and The Newgate 
Calendar, with alittle more extravagance than 
are to be found ineither. His hero starts out 
with an amateur burglary, and gets out of his 
rascality much easier than he would have been 
able to do in actual life. Barring the first. few 
chapters, that are absurd, the book is not with- 
out interest ; but is better fitted for the uses of 
the flash newspapers than for the library table. 


‘* Which is the Heroine?” is probably a first 
attempt in the line of fiction.** If so, it gives 
promise of good work in the future. Both the 
characters of Ida and Marjory are exquisitely 
done, and some of the scenes are worked up in 
away to do credit to the practised writer. The 
dialogue is very natural, and the scenes are all 
probable. There is aquiet interest maintained 
to the very end; and the catastrophe was the 
only mode of solving the difficulty arising from 
tye intense passion of Ida for her good-for-no- 
thing lover. 


Christian Reid's new work is, beyond all 
doubt, the American novel of the season, tf and 
a South Carolina writer, almost unknown hi- 
therto, has at a bound, distanced all competi- 
tors. In this volume we have the first success- 
ful attempt to delineate American society south 
of Mason and Dixon's line. The characters 
are drawn with great force and precision; the 
incidents are at least probable, though frequent- 
ly exciting, and the descriptions, whether of 
scenes, scenery, situation, or individuais, are 
almost ideally perfect. The interest of the story 
never breaks; and the reader who takes up the 
book will be unable to relinquish it until he 





{ The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Collins. 
New York: Harper& Brothers. imp., 8vo, pp. 144. 


** Which is the Heroine? A Novel. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. imp. 8vo, pp. 148. 
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arrives at the final page. It is a matter of pride 
with us that THE OLD GUARD first introduced 
Christian Reid to the reading public, and that 
in its pages was had’much of the training that 
has led to this brilliant success. 


Drake's celebrated fairy poem has at length 
appeared in an unexceptionable shape, as re- 
gards paper, type and illustrations.}{ Mr. Carle- 

tt The Culprit Fay. A Poem. By John Rodman 


Drake. With One Hundred Illustrations by Lumley. 
New York; Carleton. Square 12mo, pp. 118. 
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ton’s edition leaves nothing to be desired on the 

score of neatness and elegance; and the ad-. 
mirers of ‘‘ The Culprit Fay" have an oppor- 

tunity of possessing their favorite lyric, so clad 

as to gratify the severest taste of the lover of 

the beautiful. Some of tie illustrations are 

little masterpieces. Even the tail-pieces to the 

paragraphs are in the most excellent good keep- 
ing with the character of the poem. We re- 
commend our readers, by all means, to include 
this in their list of Christmas purchases. 
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N Berlin, some one noticed that those 
Be: of a bronze statue which were 

much handled by the public retained a 
good surface, and this led to the conclusion that 
fat had something to do with it. An experi- 
ment was therefore tried for some years with 
four bronzes; one was coated every day with 
oil, and wiped with a cloth; another was wash- 
ed every day with water; the third was simflar 
ly washed, but was oiled twice a year; and the 
fourth was left untouched. The first looked 
beautiful; the third, which had been oiled twice 
a year, was passable ; the sccond looked dead ; 
and the fourth was dull and black. The re- 
sult, in the last case, is strengthened by noticing 
the condition of the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Union Square, New Yorl:, and the 
life-sized statue of Penn in the Hospita 
grounds, at Philadelphia, both in a delightful 
state of nigritude. 

—Now that the aniline and other coal dyes 
have produced such startling results, it may be 
of interest to look at home-made dyes. In West 
Virginia, Eastern Tennessee, and that range of 
mountain country, every one knows the rich 
brown dye produced from the butternut or 
white walnut. There is a striking yellow dye 
from a native root, fleeting alone, but the basis 
of a very handsome permanent green, on wool- 
lens and in silks, with indigo and alum. In 
commenting upon a paper on colors and dyes 
in olden times, an Irish journal, the Mayo Con 
stitution, says:—‘‘ Through the length and 
breadth of our island the traveller will not light 
on any portion of it more pregnant of associa 
tions of old times than West Connaught. This 
is particularly the case with regard to the sub- 
ject matter of the above paper. The Claddagh 
cloak of every description is very remarkable. 
The other day, a Galway tradesman had the 


distinguished honor of receiving an order for 
one each (crimson pattern) for her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, 
and Princess Christian. That there was no in- 
digenous plant in this country to dye blue in 
Dr. Nicholson's day, (1725,) can only be true 
so far as the extent of his inquiry went. for the 
blue dye has been known to the peasantry of 
Mayo for generations, The color predominates 
in Partry. Ifa peasant is seen wearing a pair 
ot blue stockings, he is at once put down as a 
Partryman. In the parish of Turlough, near 
Castlebar, there is an excellent blue frieze made, 
containing a very small admixture of white. 
The purple dye is peculiar to the clothing of- 
the people of the baronies of Tyrawly and Cos- 
tello. Before the famine, a comfortable-look- 
ing dark brown dress was worn by the country 
girls. Now-a-days, they wear muslin and light 
frippery, to be 2 /2 mode, if they can.” 

—At a meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
Moffat read a paper on ‘‘ Geological Systems 
and Endemic Diseases,” showing that the soil 
has an influence on the composition of the ce~ 
real plants grown upon it, and on the diseases 
to which the inhabitants are subject. The dis. 
trict in which he practices consists geologically 
of the carboniferous and new red sandstone or 
Cheshire sandstone systems. The inhabitants 
of the first are engaged in mining and agricul- 
tural occupations, those of the latter in agri- 
culture. Ancemia, with goitre, is a very preva- 
lent disease among those living on the carboni- 
fericus system, whilst it is almost unknown 
among those living on the new red sandstone 
system, and consumption is the more prevalent 
amongst the inhabitants of the former. As 
anoemia is a condition in which there is a defi_ 
ciency of the oxide of iron which the blood na_ 
turally contains, Dr. Moffat was led to make an 
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examination of the relative composition of the 
wheat grown: on the soiliof Cheshire sandstone, 
carboniferous limestone, millstone grit, and a 
transition soil between Cheshire sandstone and 
the grit. The result of the analysis shows that 
the wheat grown: on the soil of the Cheshire 
sandstone contains the largest quantity of ash, 
and that there is a larger quantity of phospho- 
rie acid in it than in the soil of the carbonife- 
rous and millstone grit system; also a much 
larger quantity ot oxide of iron. than in either 
of them. He has calculated that each inhabit- 
ant on the Cheshire sandstone, if he consumes 
a pound of wheat daily, takes in nearly five 
grains per day of the sesqui-oxide of iron more 
than the inhabitant of the carboniferous sys- 
tem, and who seems, therefore, to be subject to 
this great liability to ancemia, in consequence 
of the deficiency of iron and phosphoric acid 
in the food he consumes. It is not only in the 


wheat grown upon the carboniferous system 
that there is a deficiency in the quantity of oxide 
of iron, and the phosphates, says Dr. Moffat, 
but also in the blood of the animals reared 
upon it; so that the inhabitants upon that sys- 
tem take ina minimum quantity of these con- 
stituents of the blood, compared with that taken 


in by the inhabitants of the Cheshire sandstone. 
He stated that sheep were liable to ancemia—a 
fact which he attributed to sheep walks being 
upon trap and. limestone hills, in the soil of 
which there is but little if any iron. In connec- 
tion with this subject we may mention that on 
certain branches of the Big, Sandy, in: West 
Virginia. and Kentucky, goitre is common, 
while upon those of the Clinch, separated only 
by a few miles, the disease is unknown. The 
rocks in the first instance are coal-bearing sand- 
stones, in the second calcareous, 

—The leading philosophers of the day agree 
that light consists of the wave-motion of. inter- 
stellar ether, but do not entirely agree that com- 
mon matter consists ot vibrating rigid atoms. 
Professor Tyndall brings a striking idea to the 
stock. He says that when waves of sound 
strike the ear, if we trace those waves to their 
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origin, we always. come to a vibrating string, or 
tongue, or substance, originating the impulse 
in the air. When mechanical waves. of light 
strike the eye, if we trace over those waves to 
their origin, how can we expect to find anything 
but substantial vibrating particles producing 
the wave-motion? Again, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the components of common matter, 
whatever they be, are in constant motion. . The 
vortex atom theory of Sir William Thomson 
has been discarded. Helmholz demonstrated 
by mathematics that if a ‘‘ perfect"’ fluid—that 
is to say a fluid destitute of viscosity or fluid 
friction—were once thrown into a state of wirdel 
bewegung, or vortex motion, it must of neces- 
sity preserve that motion to all eternity. Sir 
‘William Thomson, taking up this ideal suggest- 
ed that atoms might be vortex rings of that na- 
ture. Heand Professor Tait then devised a 
very remarkable experiment. As they could 
not get command of a perfect fluid they were 
obliged to choose an imperfect one—common 
air—and then they found means to throw it into 
vortex rings. They took a large square box, 
and cut.a hole as big.as a cheese plate in one 
end; they then cut the opposite end of the box 
away entirely, and tied a cloth on inits place. 
Then every time they banged the cloth with the 
hand at one end of the box, a vortex ring of 
air was driven out at the other. How were 
these rings to be made visible tothe eye? They 
filled the box with white smoke by allowing hy- 
drochloric acid gas to enter the box through 
one little hole in the side, and ammonical gas 
in excess to enter through another ; when these 
two gases. mixed, they tormed a dense white 
smoke, so that every time the cloth was struck 
out flew a vortex ring of air holding white 
smoke in suspension. The white rings floated 
about the room and lasted for some little time, 
but air not being a perfect fluid, they finally 
melted away. It. was a curious sight to see 
two of these rings come into collision in the 
room, for then they rebounded from each other 
like india-rubber belts, but preserving their con- 
tinuity. 








